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CHAPTER I. 

MR. MARRABLES ON UMBRELLAS. 

"llfY dear Miss Winifred," said Mr. Marrables, 
^■^ pulling up sharply in the middle of the 
road, " you are the very young lady to whom I 
had promised myself the pleasure of paying a 
visit. Pray forgive me for not taking off my hat to 
you. It's all I can do, 'pon my honour, to hold 
him in with both hands. He's so very fresh, 
you see. . • . So — soho,Rory— goodRory 1 
Charming morning — ^bright, cold, seasonable. 
Ten degrees of frost last night, my gardener 
tells me. And Miss Langtrey — I hope Miss 
Langtrey is well I For yourself, I need not ask 
so unnecessary a question. You look all health 
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2 LORD BRAOKENBURY. 

and brightness — Aurora herself come down for 
a morning walk along the King's Highway! 
YoQ are going from home, I see. May I have 
the honour of taking you anywhere f 

" You shall take me back to The Grange, Mr. 
Marrables," replied Winifred, setting down her 
basket somewhat carefully in the grass by the 
roadside, and producing a little rosy apple from 
the depths of her pocket. " I was only going 
to Mrs. Pennefeather's, and that will do by-and- 
by. Good Rory 1 — see how gently he takes it 1 
He will stand quite still now." 

Mr. Marrables shook his head, and protested 
that Miss Savage must not turn back for him. 

*'My business," he said, ''is an affair of two 
minutes. If you will allow me to drive you to 
The Hermitage, we can despatch it by the way 
— solviter ambulando, as we say in the classics. 
Or we can talk it over on this very spot, if you 
prefer it. Nay, my dear young lady, you pam- 
per Rory. He's open to any amount of petting 
and any number of apples — a most unconscion- 
able beast, I assure you." 

It need scarcely be said that Mr. Marrables 
was not Miss Langtrey's lawyer. Although 
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that lady, after her brother's death, withdrew 
her bAiness from the hands of Fawoett and 
•Clarke, whom she profoundly distrusted, she 
never dreamed of transferring it to a firm which 
bad not only been for two generations identified 
with the Brackenbury interests, but had borne 
a leading part in the ever-memorable lawsuit. 
Tet, notwithstanding that Mr. Marrables had 
lived his life in the enemy's camp, Miss Lang- 
trey did not personally dislike him. He was, 
on the contrary, one of the very few people 
with whom she might be said to " get on " quite 
pleasantly whenever they chanced to meet. 
As for Winifred and Mr. Marrables, they were 
the best possible friends. Hers was a dull life, 
And the little man amused her with his cheery 
laugh and his inexhaustible flow of chatter. He 
was, besides, very courteous in his intercourse 
with ladies, and piqued himself on an antiqua- 
ted gallantry that never failed to please them. 
Of course, he was a professed admirer of beauty ; 
and being not only a professed admirer of beau- 
ty, but keenly appreciative of womanly grace 
and goodness, he was, equally of course, the 
devoted servant of Miss Savage. 

b2 



4 LORD BRAOKENBURT. 

" These apples were for the children," said 
Winifred, remorsefully, "and now I hfi^e but 
four left 1 No, Rory — that was positively the 
last. Well, if really and truly you don't care 
about going to The Grange, Mr. Marrables . . ." 

" Really and truly. Miss Winifred, I am glad 
not to make the little detour I" 

" And if The Hermitage is not out of your 
way . . . ." 

" I must, in any case, pass the end of the 
lane." 

" Then as far as the end of the lane, I will 
gladly take advantage of your kindness. Stay ! 
I must first give you my basket. Take care I 
It is full of eggs." 

" Eggs f " said Mr. Marrables, placing it under 
the seat, and helping Miss Savage into the car- 
riage ; *' it looks like flowers." 

*^ Flowers above ; eggs below — a combination 
of poetry and prose. And now, Mr. Marrables, 
please tell me why you were coming to see me 
this morning 1" 

" More, in truth, for the pleasure of paying my 
respects to you. Miss Savage, than from actual 
necessity. I could as well have sent over the 
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43ame clerk who went to you the other day for 
your signature ; but I preferred to wait upon 

you myself — merely, however, to inform you that 
we have opened an account for you at the Old 
Bank, and that the sum of twelve thousand 
pounds is duly paid in to your credit. Also, I 
have brought you a cheque-book and a pass- 
book — two very useful little volumes." 

Winifred took them, half shyly. 

"A cheque-book!" she said. "Fancy my 
having a cheque-book — I who never had any 
money in my life 1" 

"Everything must have a beginning; and 
twelve thousand pounds is not a bad beginning 
for so young and fair a capitalist." 

"Ah! but when the mortgage is paid off . . ." 

Having for the moment forgotten how this 
matter of the mortgage had been kept private, 
49he checked herself confusedly. 

"Perhaps you did not know there was a 
mortgage?" she said. 

" Why, yes — I knew there was something of 
the kind. We lawyers hear most of those 
things, you know. But, bless mel mortgages 
are as common as blackberries. Show me the 
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old property nowadays that is not mortgaged 1"^ 

** I am glad you know it," said Winifred, sim- 
ply. *'I am glad to be able to talk to you 
about it. May I ask you one or two questions, 
Mr. Marrables V 

" Miss Winifred, you may ask me a thousand. 
What do you want to know V 

*' Well — I have always wanted to know why 
we ever went to law at all with old Lord 
Brackenbury's father. To me it has never seem- 
ed reasonable. The piece of land on which they 
found the mine was sold and done with, like 
any other thing that people sell. If we sold 
our family portraits, and one of them turned 
out to be a Vandyke or a Holbein, we should not 
go to law about it." 

** My dear young lady," said Mr. Marrables, 
'* if you ask me many such questions, we shall 
have to take a driving tour together, in order 
to give me time enough to answer them. But 
I will do my best to explain the position — 
though, indeed, it is a matter not only difficult 
to explain, but difficult to understand when ex- 
plained. You may, perhaps, have heard of sucb 
H thing as ^ an attendant term ' ?*' 
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" Never." 

" Ah, well — aa attendant term used to be one 
of the standing mysteries of English law. It 
was a — a kind of contrivance, whereby jointures 
and the portions of younger children were 
secured by the creation of what were called 
* terms ' of years — terms of two, three, or even 
five hundred years. When these terms had 
served their purpose, instead of being merged 
in the freehold, they were assigned to separate 
trustees * to attend the inheritance ;' and every 
time the estate changed hands, whether by 
devolution or sale, these terms were re-assigned 
to fresh trustees, in order to protect the new 
possessor from any possible flaw in the title. 
Do you follow me V 

" N — no ; not exactly." 

** I should be surprised if you did," said Mr. 
Marrables, drily. " To put it differently, then — 
an 'attendant term' was a kind of legal 
umbrella which the lawyer held over his client's 
head ; not because it was ever likely to rain ; 
but in case it could, would, should, or might 
rain. 

" What an absurd thing 1" 
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"Not only absurd, but clumfly — which is 
worse. However, this ridiculous contrivance 
was abolished by Act of Parliament some twenty 
years ago — a most sensible measure ; the effect 
of which was as if an Act had been passed 
providing that umbrellas should be abolished, 
and that what had hitherto been called 
umbrellas should cease to be deemed umbrellas, 
and should not need to be specially held up ; 
but should henceforward be held to have the 
same effect as if they were held up. Well, my 
dear Miss Winifred, that unlucky bit of land, 
you see, was sold under the old law, and your 
great-uncle's solicitor (a most worthy man — I 
knew him from a boy) neglected to put up the 
umbrella." 

" And then it rained t" 

** Precisely — I see you take me this time. 
Well, now, if that bit of land had been as 
worthless as it looked, no one would ever 
have thought of inquiring whether the umbrella 
had been put up or not. It turned out, however, 
to be immensely valuable. The late Squire 
put himself into the hands of Fawcett and 
Clarke ; Fawcett and Clarke, like sharp men of 
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business, found out the omission — and thereby 
hung the lawsuit. No — no — no .... no 
thanks. I am only delighted if I have really 
made it clear to you." 

**I certainly seem to know more about 
it than I ever knew before," said Winifred, 
hesitatingly. 

" Thanks to my story of the umbrella ; not 
my joke, however — oh, dear, no I I never said 
anything half so witty." 

'' But — but I am afraid I find the joke more 
difficult than the legal formula." 

" Eh t — you don't mean that t No — no ; you 
don't mean that, my dear Miss Winifred I" 

"I know I am very stupid," said Winifred. 

"I would not hear your enemy say so — 

Hamlet, you know ;* Hamlet. But, in truth, an 

* attendant term ' would be a tough morsel for 

' Minerva herself. There was something else you 

wished to ask me." 

" Only about paying oflf the mortgage. Must 
I write a cheque for the money ?" 

" You will have to write a cheque in the first 
instance, undoubtedly ; but your proper course 
will be to lodge the amount with Miss Langtrey's 
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solicitor, and depute him to settle the matter.'^ 

" My aunt wishes to pay Mr. Fawcett herself,'^ 
said Winifred. 

" Herself I How do you mean I Not person- 
ally — argent eomptant ?" 

** Yes, just that — argent comptanty^ replied 
Winifred, laughing. ''I believe she means to 
take that opportunity of giving Mr. Fawcett 
what she calls a ' piece of her mind.' " 

Mr. Marrables looked aghast. 

" A piece of her mind ? Gracious heavens I 
My dear young lady, you must, at all costs, 
prevent your excellent aunt from doing anything 
of the kind. To give a lawyer a piece of one's 
mind is like shaving a tiger, or putting a pinch 
of salt on an alligator's tail. She would be 
sure to say something that was actionable. 
Besides, it is out of the regular course. These 
things are always done by the lawyers. You 
must positively persuade Miss Langtrey to give 
up that idea." 

" I will try," said Winifred ; « but I don't 
think it will be of much use. No, please, Mr. 
Marrables, don't turn down the lane. I would 
rather walk to the house." 
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They had reached the top of a lane complete- 
ly overarched by trees, many of which were yet 
in russet leaf. A little way down this lane, a 
hobbled donkey was browsing by the roadside ;. 
and, farther on, a thatched roof peeped above a 
clump of evergreen bushes. 

Mr. Marrables pulled up ; held Rory tightly 
in hand while Miss Savage alighted ; and gave 
down her basket. 

*'You are sure there is nothing else you 
wished to ask me ?" he said, noting a wistful 
look in her face. 

She hesitated. 

*' I — I suppose I can never get any money 
unless I go to the Bank for it — can II" she 
asked. 

** You need not go in person, of course. You 
will make out a cheque to self or bearer, and 
send your faithful Reuben to Singleton for the 
cash." 

Still Miss Savage hesitated. 

*'Do you want any money now— immediate- 
ly?" asked Mr. Marrables, a light suddenly 
breaking upon him. "My dearest young lady^ 
why did you not tell me that at first ?" 
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"If— if I had five ponnds . . . ." said 
Winifred, colouring crimson. 

"Five pounds? Why, I have a five pound 
note in my purse — or, stay, you would prefer 
gold. I wonder if I have five sovereigns." 

"I would rather have the note," she said, 
eagerly. " Oh, thank you, Mr. Marrables — how 
good you are I I am so glad to have the note. 
But how shall I repay you t" 

" Tou shall write me a cheque the next time 
I come to The Grange," replied the little man, 
smiling. 

" You must wonder why I want all this 
money?" 

'* No, no — 'pon my honour, no I" 

"It is for a present to — to Mrs. Pennefea- 
ther's baby." 

" If I had presumed to hazard a conjecture, 
Miss Winifred — which I did not," said Mr. 
Marrables, courteously, "I should have been 
sure that you designed it for some kind and 
helpful purpose. Will you charge yourself with 
my best compliments to Miss Langtrey 1 Good 
morning.*' 
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He lifted his hat, gave Bory his head^ and 
was gone in a moment. 

Miss Savage stood for a moment looking* 
after the fast-vanishing chaise. She then fold* 
ed up her five-pound note very small indeed,, 
and hid it in her glove ; turned down the lane ; 
patted the donkey as she went by ; atid stopped 
at a little garden-gate leading to a small white 
house pleasantly embowered in trees, and 
almost smothered in ivy. The house was little 
better than a cottage, and the garden was a 
regular cottage-garden, closely stocked with 
fruits and vegetables, with only a homely 
flower-border at each side of the middle walk. 
Winifred opened the gate, and went slowly up 
this walk. There was no sound of life about 
the place; no sign of occupation, save a felt 
hat and a pair of shears in the porch. Not a 
dog barked ; not a face appeared at any win- 
dow. The door stood wide open, showing a 
little bare passage adorned with a row of pegs 
and a plentiful litter of hoops^ garden-tools, 
walking-sticks, and umbrellas. 

Seeing no small hats on the pegs, Miss Sa- 
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vage (familiar with the ways of the little house) 
concluded that the children were out. So she 
went straight to the end of the passage, and 
tapped upon a closed door ; confident that she 
should find Mrs. Pennefeather at home. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MRS. PENNEFEATHER'S TROUBLES. 

** /^OME in," said a slightly peevish voice. 

^ **0h, dear mel Why do you knock! 
Why donH you come in I" 

"Because I did not like to disturb you," 
replied Winifred, peeping in. 

It was a shabby little room, half dining-room, 
half school-room, with a much battered Daven- 
port in one of the windows, at which sat a lady 
writing. This lady looked round, put her pen 
down quickly, jumped up, and welcomed her 
guest with exclamations and kisses. 

" Oh, my dear 1" she said, " this is lovely of 
you I Disturb me, indeed 1 You have a genius 
for coming exactly when one most wants you." 

** I am glad I came, if you wanted me," said 
Winifred. " What is the matter ?" 
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"The matter! Oh, anything — everything. 
I am 80 worried I — The children ? Oh, yes, the 
children are all right. I've sent them to hunt 
up blackberries for a blackberry pudding. 
Blackberries are over, of course — but they don't 
know that, and it keeps them out of the way." 

*' And Mr. Pennefeathert" 

"In the growlery, my dear, writing his 
sermons for Sunday. The Caldicotts are off 
again, as I daresay you have heard. Gone to 
Paris for a fortnight, which means a month ; 
leaving poor Derwent, as usual, to do the 
drudgery. She is recommended to consult 
some great French physician — Rubbish ! We 
know all about that. They'll be dining in 
the Palais Royal every day; and going to 
operas and theatres every night; and she'll 
come home with six new dresses and no end of 
chiffons, and declare she has been in bed at 
Meurice's all the time. Ah, I know them so 
well ! Caldicott drops his clerical role, and she 
her invalid role^ the moment they cross the 
Channel — white ties and Anglican waistcoats, 
megrims and attacks of faintness, all left at 
Dover to be called for on the way back." 
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** You are uncharitable this morning." 
** One can't afford to be charitable, my dear, 
on a hundred and fifty pounds per annum/' 
replied Mrs. Pennefeather, airily. " Poverty is 
demoralising. It makes one spiteful. Give 
me a thousand a year^ and Til undertake to 
cultivate all the virtues." 

" Ah, you don't love poverty," said Winifred, 
•* Love poverty ? I should think not, indeed I 
Who does ?" 
" I do." 

Mrs. Pennefeather shrugged her shoulders* 
" You and I are so diflFerent 1" she said. 
" You have not five small children to feed and 
clothe. You are not aggravated by feeling 
within yourself an unlimited capacity for wealth. 
Now I am potentially a millionaire — and I 
haven't sixpence a year to do as I like with. 
Then it exasperates me to see those wretched 
Caldicotts perpetually going about and enjoying 
themselves, when poor Derwent has not had a 
month's holiday for the last four years. What 
-rmore flowers? more eggs? My dear, you 
spoil me! As for our hens, the abandoned 
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18 LORD BRACKENBUKY. 

wretches wouldn't lay an egg if we were all 
starving." 

A crumpled-looking, delicate-featured little 
face, a complexion once exquisite, a pair of 
brilliant hazel eyes, a rapid utterance, a winning 
smile, an excited manner, a threadbare black 
gown faultlessly fitted to a faultless figure — 
this was Mrs Pennefeather. Now Mrs. Penne- 
feather, wife of the Reverend Derwent Penne- 
feather and mother of the five small Pennefea- 
thers aforesaid, was the only friend of Winifred 
Savage's girlhood ; and the Reverend Derwent 
Pennefeather was curate to the Reverend 
Valentine Caldicott, Vicar of Langtrey. Of 
the vicar — a florid, agreeable man, married to a 
Manchester heiress — it is enough to say that he 
divided his time pretty equally between 
travelling abroad and angling at home, 
leaving his church and parish almost entirely to 
his curate. 

" But you have not told me your troubles," 
said Winifred, smiling. "Are your people 
unmanageable? Have you not yet poisoned 
the Lady Gwendoline, or succeeded in murder- 
ing the Duke V 
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Mrs. Pennefeather shook her head. 

" That is not what worries me," she replied, 
with a perfectly matter-of-fact air, as if 
slaughtering the aristocracy was her peculiar 
vocation. "I have murdered the Duke most 
satisfactorily — in a entirely new way, which 
I'm sure you'll be charmed with. No — it's 
^bout a ghost story." 

« A ghost story ?" 

" I had a letter yesterday from the editor of 
Gog and Magog — such a nice letter 1 — oflfering me 
five pounds for a ghost story for the Christmas 
Number. You may imagine how pleased I 
was I Well, I went into the fields after break- 
fast^ and it all came into my head — a thrilling 
suicide and a delicious apparition. Just the 
very thing ! And now Derwent won't let me 
write it !" 

'' Why not r 

*' You may well ask 1 He doesn't approve of 
ghost stories — says it is a sacrilegious levity to 
write such things 1" 

" Then Mr. Pennefeather believes in ghosts ?" 

" He neither believes nor disbelieves. He 
fiays we know nothing about disembodied 

c2 
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spirits under the present dispensation, and that 
one has at all events no business to tamper 
with such subjects. It is useless to argue with 
hiai. You have no idea how resolute Derwent 
can be, when it comes to a question of conscience. 
But isn't it mortifying? Five pounds, my dear 
— five pounds deliberately thrown away, and 
Christmas coming, and the children wanting 
warm things for the winter. . . ." 

Here Mrs. Pennefeather's voice broke into an 
involuntary sob. 

** I declare," she said, " it's heartbreaking !" 

Winifred's arms were instantly round her. 

" No, no," she said ; ** disappointing — perplex- 
ing — not heartbreaking. Don't fret about it, 
dear ; pray don't fret." 

Mrs. Pennefeather laughed nervously, and 
brushed away a tear. 

*' This is too ridiculous," she said. '* T who 
never break down . . . I am horribly ashamed." 

•' There must be a way out of the difficulty," 
mused Winifred. 

'^ A very short and a very straight way. I 
shall write a civil note, regretting that ray 
numerous literary engagements compel me to 
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-decline ; and then I shall never again be invited 
to contribute to Gog and Magog^ 

" You must of course give up your delicious 
apparition." 

" That is giving up the story. How can I 
write a ghost-story without a ghost ?" 

" You are not obliged to have the ghost of a 
•human being.^' 

« Eh r 

" Why not invent an ino£fensive ghost — say, 

the ghost of an animal T" 

"The ghost of an animal!" echoed Mrs. 

Pennefeather, breathlessly. " Oh, Winifred, 

what a great idea I" 

" Mr. Pennefeather would not object to that?" 
" Of course not I The ghost of an animal 

What animal t A dog ! — yes, of course, a dog ! 

A faithful bloodhound, who appears in order to 

identify his master's murderer 1" 

" Isn't that rather too — too obvious 1'* 

"I daresay it is, dear," replied Mrs. 

Pennefeather, meekly. " That's my fault, you 

know — obviousness. All my ideas are just 

what anybody else's ideas would be. I'm not a 

bit original." 
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" That is not what I mean," said Winifred^ 
quickly. "What do I know of originality — I 
who have never read any novels but yours and 
Scott's? No — I only thought that the story 
should be as uncanny as possible." 

** Of course it should be uncanny." 

"Unlike the generality of ghost-stories.'* 

"Ah, there's the rub! It is so hard to think 
of anything new.'* 

*' We can but try. Suppose we tried by 
contraries ?" 

" Contraries, my dear child I What do you 
mean f 

" Well, ghosts, you know, are always seen — 
in ghostHstories/' said Winifred, hesitatingly. 
"Suppose you had a ghost that was felt. 
Ohosts always glide — have a ghost that springs. 
Fancy what it would be to feel a cat spring upon 
your shoulder — a ghostly cat — intangible — 
invisible '' 

Mrs. Pennefeather clasped her hands ec- 
statically. 

"Oh, you darling!" she exclaimed. "The 
children may well say there are no fairy tales 
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like those yon tell them I Tou ought to be an 
author." 

Winifred shook her head. 

" I an author ?" she said, laughing. " Absurd f 
I could not put a story together to save my 
life. No ; I am but a truffle-dog in your service 
—good for nothing but to grub up material 
which I don't know how to cook." 

Saying which, she rose, put on her hat, and 
asked if she might not give baby " one kiss " 
before saying good-bye. So they went upstairs 
to a little carpetless nursery, where a fair, 
wide-eyed infant was lying quite quietly in his 
cot, all alone, and staring with placid content- 
ment at the window. 

*' What a beauty he grows I" said Winifred, 
when this youngest Pennefeather had been 
dulv smothered in embraces. '' He looks like Bk 
little king." 

'* Bless him ! He is my king 1" ejaculated the 
fond mother, taking her boy out of his cot, and 
dandling him in her arms. 

Winifred smiled. 

" You would rather have him than all the 
Caldicotts' money,'' she said. 
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" What — my baby ? Heavens and earth 1 as 
if I would not rather have my baby than all 
the wealth of all the Rothschilds ! And he knows 
it — he knows his mother would sooner have 
him than bales of bank notes, and sacks of 
mlver and gold, and mountains of Eoh-i-Noors I*' 

And Mrs. Pennefeather, pouring forth a 
torrent of fond, foolish, maternal endearments, 
looked as radiant as if she had never sighed 
over an unpaid butcher's bill, or scribbled 
sensation stories at a penny a line. 

A tender mother, a good wife, a careful 
housekeeper ; as skilful with her needle as with 
her pen ; and an adept in the art and mj'stery 
of cooking, Mrs, Pennefeather was the very 
reverse of that helpless, slatternly, unattractive 
phenomenon, the typical lady-novelist of the 
nineteenth century. Hhe was her children's 
only governess, and she made their clothes and 
her own. 

For all this, she wrote novels — novels which 
were neither brilliant nor profound ; but which 
were unquestionably amusing, and by no 
means without cleverness. And she wrote 
these novels anyhow and anywhere, as she could 
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find or make time ; in the nursery, or the garden, 
or late at night ^hen all the little household 
was in bed. Many a heartache, many a head- 
ache^ many a disappointment they cost her. 
Publishers held her cheap, because she always 
wanted ten pounds in advance. Critics were 
hard upon her ; and she secretly watered many 
a page of the periodical press with her tears. 
Yet she wrote on, and even enjoyed some of 
the pleasures of authorship. She was as much 
interested in her puppets as if they had been 
better dressed and painted, and worked by 
strings less obvious ; and the sorrows of her 
heroine helped her many a time to forget the 
butcher's bill in the background. Then, when 
by means of this small literary gift she succeed- 
ed in supplementing her husband's narrow 
stipend by no matter how modest a sum, she 
was happy, and deemed herself well paid. 
This does not mean that she was of a particu- 
larly contented disposition ; but that she rated 
her talent at even less, perhaps, than its due. 

'^1 am not witty, you know — 1 am only 
sharp. I have had no education to speak of. I 
know I am shallow ; and I don't expect to be 
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read by any but those who are as shallow as 
myself. Thank heaven I however, their name 
is legion. What would become of the circula- 
ting libraries, if the British public was not 
providentially blessed with an instinctive 
craving for rubbish 1" 

Such was Mrs. Pennefeather's estimate of her 
own abilities; and, due abatement made for 
exaggeration, she was probably not far wrong. 

The baby having, meanwhile^ been kissed to 
within an inch of his life, Mrs. Pennefeather 
put him back into his cot, and said sudden- 

ly:- 

*' Is it true, by the way, that Lancelot Brack- 
enbury is going up to the House of Lords 1" 

" Who says so ?" 

"Everyone, I believe. Derwent met Dr. 
Saunders last evening, riding home from Sin- 
gleton, and he said the whole town was talking 
about it." 

" Already ?" 

" Then it is true 1 Well, it was time. Things 
could not go on in an everlasting interregnum ; 
and the tenantry, I know, were discontented." 
'' I believe it was considered necessary," 
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said Winifred ; ^^ but it is none the less painful.'^ 

^'Painful at first, no doubt; but that is a 
painfulness that will quickly wear away with 
use. At all events^ I am glad it is settled . . . 
glad, too, that my dear Winifred will be Lady 
Brackeubury after all." 

" Mrs. Pennefeather I" 

Her face crimson, her eyes flaming, her lips 
quivering, Miss Savage stood the incarnation of 
outraged pride. 

** My dear, I did not mean to offend you." 

*' You have offended me very much," said 
Winifred, haughtily. 

" I am dreadfully sorry. I would not have 
said it for the world, if I had thought you would 
mind it. How could I be so stupid — so un- 
guarded ? . . . What shall I say to excuse my- 
self?" 

" Say nothing, rather than go on adding to 
the offence. * Unguarded 1' What do you 
mean by * unguarded'? Do you dare to — to 
imply "... 

Her voice broke, and she burst into a passion 
of tears. 

"My dear friend — my dear, dearest Wini- 
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fred," cried Mrs. Pennefeather, now thoroughly 
frightened and penitent, " don't — pray don't 
give way I I was bitterly to blame — I acknow- 
ledge that ; but was it my fault, after all^ that I 
discovered your secret! How could I write 
Btories — no matter what poor stuff they are 
made of — if I had not some sort of instinct for 
reading other people's hearts! How can I 
help that instinct? Why, dearest, I read yours 
years ago, as if it had been an open book ; and 
knowing how you love him. . . ." 

"Of course I love him — he is almost my 
brother," interrupted Winifred, stiiiggling hard 
for composure. 

"Almost — but, luckily, not quite. Well, I 
do not ask for your confidence. Some day, 
perhaps, you will give it to me. Meanwhile I 
can only say that I am sorry to have vexed you 
— more sorry than 1 have words to say." 

Winifred was silent. Not because she Qould 
not forgive, but because she did not know how 
to answer. Mrs. Pennefeather was her friend. 
She had known her intimately for some seven 
or eight years — that is to say, ever since Mr. 
Pennefeather first came to be curate at Lang- 
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trey — and daring all this time she had been the 
confidante of Mrs. Pennefeather's troubles. 
When the children were ill, when critics were 
cruel, when publishers were stony-hearted, it 
was to Winifred that Mrs. Pennefeather was 
wont to turn for sympathy and counsel. And 
Winifred really loved her friend, and her 
friend's children ; read Mrs. Pennefeather's 
manuscripts ; was interested in her heroes and 
heroines ; and even^ as we have seen, contrived 
incidents for her at a pinch. These things- 
were undoubtedly signs and tokens of a very 
strict intimacy; and yet, notwithstanding the 
strictness of that intimacy, Winifred was in no 
wise minded to regard her friend in the light of 
an alter ego. Mrs. Pennefeather (to use her 
own language^ which savoured occasionally of 
her literary style) might " bare her inmost 
heart " to Winifred as unreservedly as she 
pleased; but it by no means followed that 
Winifred should bare her inmost heart to Mrs* 
Pennefeather. If she had a secret, it was such 
a secret as she had scarcely dared to confess 
even to herself — how, then, should she confess 
it to another ? 
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'^ Is it possible that you will not forgive me ?" 
said Mrs. Pennefeather, looking very pale. 

''That is not why I am silent. I do forgive 
you ; but " 

She checked herself, for she heard voices 
below— men's voices in hearty greeting. Sound 
travelled clearly along those bare passages and 
carpetless stairs, and Winifred^s ear had caught 
the ring of a familiar laugh. 

** Oh, dear me 1" exclaimed Mrs. Pennefeather, 
^* there are visitors downstairs. Somebody on 
parish business, no doubt; and Derwent has 
taken them into the dining-room, where all my 
papers are lying about !" 

*< Lizzy I Lizzy I" cried at this moment a clear, 
strong voice in the hall. ** Are you upstairs ? 
Mr. Brackenbury and Mr. Cochrane are here 1" 

Mrs. Pennefeather looked at Winifred. 

*< What shall I say T" she asked. 

•* Say nothing — except that you are coming." 

"And your 

<' I am late, and must go home at once. Ton 
have only to shut the dining-room door when 
you go in, and no one will hear or see me pass." 

Mrs. Pennefeather turned to leave the room* 
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"You are quite — quite sure that you for- 
give ?" she faltered. 

Winifred smiled, and held out her hand ; but 
Mrs. Pennefeather flew into her arms and 
hugged her. And so they parted. 

Then, as soon as she was alone, Winifred ran 
back to the cot ; pinned her five-pound note to 
baby's pillow ; imprinted a last kiss on his soft 
little cheek ; listened for a moment on the land- 
ing; and, having made sure that the dining- 
room door was shut, stole breathlessly down 
the stairs, through the hall, and out of the 
house, like a culprit. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HIS LAST LETTERS. 

TT was on the day following their visit to 
'*' Langtrey Grange that Lancelot and Coch- 
rane took that long tramp over the moors. 
They started gaily enough in the freshness of 
the early morning ; they came back tired and 
silent, as the chill November dusk was closing 
in. A well-lit room^ a well-laid table, a blazing 
log-fire welcomed them back to Old Court ; and 
Lancelot, mindful of his duty as host, made an 
effort to talk. But it was visibly an effort; 
and, like all such efforts, fell short of the mark. 
His thoughts wandered; and when they pre- 
sently adjourned to the studio, he fell into a 
gloomy silence. 

Cochrane, meanwhile, smoked his cigarette; 
sipped his coffee; stared at the fire; and enjoyed 
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that enviable state of well-being which our 
Oriental friends call " kef." 

The falling in of a log, followed by a shower 
of sparks, roused Lancelot from his brown 
study. 

*' I beg your pardon," he said. " I am horri- 
bly dull to-night ; and I make it dull for you 
also.^' 

" Not at all," replied Cochrane. *' I am glad 
to be quiet." 

" The fact is — I cannot get that old woman's 
words out of my head." 

" I don't think they are words worth remem- 
bering," said Cochrane. 

Lancelot shook his head. 

'^ It is not that I am superstitious," he said, 
slowly. " It is not that I for one moment put 
faith in an old crone's dreams and fancies ; 
but " 

" But what, then !" 

*'It is that she echoed my own conviction. I 
do not feel that my brother is dead. I have 
never felt it. I feel that he lives . . . ." 

" My dear Brackenbury 1" 

"Yes — lives. Somewhere or another, on 
VOL. II. D 
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land or sea, he lives — Olives at this moment. I 
tell you it is so. I know it." 

He rose excitedly, and walked to the further 
end of the room. Then came back, and leaned 
against the chimney-piece. 

" Now you understand why I was so reluc- 
tant to follow Marrables' advice," he said, laps- 
ing into sullen gloom. ^^I am a usurper. I 
take his name and place ; and some day, when 
he comes to ask me for an account of my 
stewardship, what shall I say to him T" 

^'But this is madness — sheer Midsummer 
madness I" 

'^ It is not madness," said Lancelot, dogged- 
ly. " Men don't die by violence and leave no 
trace. If he had been murdered, I should have 
found his corpse. If there had been a struggle^ 
I should have discovered signs of it. Do you 
suppose I left any stone unturned I Do you 
think the smallest clue could have escaped me 
unnoticed ? Why, I left not an acre of those 
woods and hill-sides unexplored. I employed 
not only soldiers and police, but I sent out 
blood-hounds. If there had been so much as a 
ehred of his clothes or a lock of his hair upon 
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ihe bushes, they would have found it!" 

" Then what do you think has become of 
him ?" asked Cochrane, incredulously. ^ 

" I don't know what to think. It is a dread- 
ful mystery," groaned Lancelot. 

"It is not as if we were living in the days ot 
English press-gangs or Barbary corsairs,'' said 
-Cochrane. 

'* Italian banditti are as daring, and more 
clever." 

Cochrane got up from his chair, and laid his 
hand on Lancelot's shoulder. 

" My dear friend," he said, gently, " what 
wild fancy have you in your head? Italian 
banditti follow one of two courses. They either 
rob a man for immediate booty, or seize his 
person for the purpose of exacting ransom. 
Who ever heard of a traveller being not only 
plundered, but carried into secret captivity, 
4ind kept alive for years, for no motive what- 
ever? Your brother, my dear fellow — your 
unfortunate brother, was only too well worth 
robbing. It was not ransom they wanted in 
his case. I am assuming now that he was ac- 
tually the victim of banditti." 

d2 
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" And that he was murdered V* 

Cochrane looked down, assenting by a nod. 

" Well, I say again, if he was murdered, he 
must have been buried ; and if he was buried, I 
must have found his corpse." 

" I don't see that,'* said Cochrane. " He was 
lost, as I understand it, near the coast. What 
was there to prevent his captors — forgive me 
for suggesting so painful a possibility — what 
was there to prevent his captors from putting 
out to sea under cover of the darkness, and 
drowning him, if alive, or sinking his body, if 
deadr 

Lancelot turned pale. 

'^ I used sometimes to tell myself that he 
might have lost his way and fallen over the 
cliffs," he said, in a low, shuddering voice. 
"But 1 never thought of his being drowned 
—alive." 

For a few moments they were both silent. 
Then Lancelot took a bunch of keys from his 
pocket, opened a large carved cabinet at the 
opposite side of the room, and came back with 
a packet of papers in his hand. 

" These are his letters," he said, dropping 
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into his chair. " Sit down, and I will read you 
the two last I ever received from him." 

Cochrane sat down. The lamp was between 
ihem. The fire burned low and clear. The 
rest of the room was steeped in a warm gloom. 
He looked at the letters with a feeling ap- 
proaching to awe. It was as though the hand 
of the lost man were stretched out to them 
from the world beyond the grave. 

" I was up in Scotland, shooting, when he 
wrote them," continued Lancelot. " The first 
reached me a day or two before he left Genoa ; 
the second followed me to Italy — after his 
disappearance. He finished it the very nijght 
before he started on that fatal journey. I will 
begin with the earliest." 

He drew the lamp nearer, shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and read aloud : — 

No. I. 

" Hotel Feder, Genoa, 
" April 10, 18 — 

•* My dear Lancelot, 

" I am glad to hear that Urquhart 
has asked you to Glenmore. It will be a 
pleasant change for you, after so many 
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months at Old Court. The house, no doubts 
will be well filled; and Urquhart's moor& 
are, of course, first-rate. If the Craigmillars 
are there, please say all that is proper for 
rae in the way of congratulation. He will 
be hugely pleased to hang out C. B. after 
his name; and the distinction^ such as it 
is^ has been well earned. But you know in 
what estimation I hold these button-hol& 
honours. 

** I am glad to say that I have heard of some 
jewels here in Genoa (the property of a decayed 
nobleman) which I hope will suit my purpose. 
I have not yet seen them ; but I am in commu- 
nication with a certain lawyer who acts a& 
intermediary in the matter. He says they 
consist of diamonds only, which I much prefer 
to mixed stones; and so, I believe, does 
Winifred. I am to see them in the course of a 
few days, and will let you know the result. It 
was quite by chance that I made enquiry 
here, for I was persuaded that Rome, and only 
Rome, was the place for jewels. 

** I hope to leave Genoa about the 14th or 15tb 
inst., but cannot say for certain while these 
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negotiations are pending. Your best plan, if 
you write again before I get to Florence, will 
be to address Poste Itestante, La Spezzia, 
where I shall stay one night. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

** Brackenbury.^' 

'' That is the first," said Lancelot, re-folding 
the letter with a sigh. " Somewhat dry and 
matter-of fact, like most of his letters. He 
could write pungently enough, when he chose ; 
but he rarely took that trouble. Here is the 
second — and last." 

No. IL 

** Hotel Feder, Genoa, 
'* April 16th, 18—. 

"My dear Lancelot, 

" I write late at night, after a long 
and busy day; so must tell my news briefly. 
In the first place, I have not only seen the jewels^ 
but bought them ; and I have had a man here 
all the evening taking them out of their old- 
fashioned setting — so bringing them into more 
convenient compass for travelling. I intend to 
have then re-set by Castellani, after some good 
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Roman or Etroscan model. The stones are 
very good. Three of the largest are rose-cut ; but 
the rest are all brilliants, and of excellent water. 
It is, I believe, almost impossible to find a set 
of old Italian diamonds without some admixture 
of rose-cut stones. 1 have paid a great price- 
more by far than I had intended ; but I console 
myself by reflecting that I have given no more 
for the jewels than the market-value of the 
stones ; and that diamonds are, in fact, au 
investment. These would at any time fetch at 
least as much as I have paid for them. My 
notion, however, is of course to treat them as an 
heir-loom. 

** The bargaining scene would have amused 
you. I fought a lawyer and a banker single- 
handed, and came off victorious ; paying 
precisely the sum I at first offered, which was 
fourteen thousand less than they asked. We 
haggled over it finely, as you may suppose. 

" I am anxious now to get on to Rome with 
my spoils. . To-morrow morning I am to see a 
travelling carriage ; and shall, if possible, start 
in the afternoon. 

** I was very glad to receive your letter of the 
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8th inst. from Glenmore, and to learn that jou 
are having what our American brethren call 
' a good time.' We must see what can be done 
to make Old Court more comfortable for you 
when I return. You cannot go on without 
stable accommodation of some sort ; and another 
room or two, in which to put up a friend^ 
would be a vast improvement. I have a plan 
in my head for doing this without in any way 
damaging the picturesque effect of the ruins. 
" God bless you. 

**Your affectionate brother, 

« Braokenbury. 

"P.S. April 17. — The above was written 
yesterday. I found I must have slept at a. 

wretched little mountain inn if I had started 
this afternoon, whereas by going to-morrow 
morning, I shall reach La Spezzia the same 
night. So I have decided for to-morrow. 

" By the way, if anything was to happen to 
me before my marriage, I should like Winifred 
to have the diamonds. Don't suppose from 
this that I am in the least unwell. 1 never 
was better. But life is uncertain at the best of 
times ; and having no means of making a 
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proper codicil on the subject, I just mention 
this wish by way of precaution." 

Lancelot's voice dropped as he read the 
postscript. 

^^ His mind misgave him, when he wrote those 
last lines/' said he. 

'* I don't know that I should take that view 
of it," replied Cochrane. " A thoughtful, prac- 
tical man^ like the writer of those letters, would 
naturally look to possibilities. He had made an 
important investment, and he was on the eve 
a journey; just the occasions on which people 
fall to thinking of their wills. Besides, he was 
bent on doing a risky thing — and he knew it 
was risky." 

" It was the act of a madman 1 Fancy a belt 
full of diamonds ; and not only diamonds, but 
money, letters of credit, notes I" 

'* Was no one suspected ?" 

'* Suspected — yes. A dozen innocent persons 
were more or less suspected ; but no one upon 
whom there rested any permanent shadow of 
guilt." 
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^* And jou are absolutely without the slightest 
clue r 

" Absolutely/' 

"You have never traced any of the dia- 
monds r 

" Never. They were unset, you know ; and 
even the man who valued them and took them 
to pieces, though he weighed and counted them 
at the time, could not remember the exact par- 
ticulars. They made a sort of catalogue of 
them that last evening, it seems ; but it is sup- 
posed that Cuthbert put the list, with the stones, 
into his travelling belt." 

Cochrane took up the envelope, and looked 
at the post-mark. 

" Four years and seven months ago I" he said,, 
mournfully. *'My dear fellow, it is hopeless* 
If your brother was yet alive — no matter how 
closely imprisoned, or how keenly watched — do 
you suppose he would not have found some 
means to let you know of his existence ? Why 
torment yourself with visionary hopes and 
fears? Have you not suffered suspense and 
sorrow enough ?" 
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"It is not a question of will, or even of 
reason/' said Lancelot, impatiently. ^'I have 
A deep-seated conviction — here. How can I 
help that ? What can I do ?" 

"Do? Well, take your brother's place, I 
«hould say, and fill it worthily. Teach your- 
self to think of him as dead. Set your face 
to the future, and cease looking back towards 
the past. Accept the inevitable. That is the 
best advice I can offer you." 

** Thanks, old fellow. You could give none 
more manly or more sensible." 

Lancelot put out his hand, and the friends 
exchanged a hearty grip. This ended their 
conversation. Lancelot folded up the letters 
and returned them to the cabinet ; and present- 
ly, although it was yet early, Cochrane pleaded 
fatigue and said good-night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FAWOETT, CLARKE, AND FAWOETT. 

" 13 UT why the deuce does she insist on see- 
■^ ing mef" said Fawcett senior, carefully 
going round the crown of his hat with his coat- 
cuff. " Why not let Goodban settle with us ?" 

'* Can't imagine," muttered Clarke abstract- 
edly ; his nose buried in a pile of documents. 

'* It's a horrid bore I" remarked Fawcett junior, 
scribbling as fast as his pen would run. 

The door opened — the room being a sort of 
inner office used only by the partners — and 
there entered a red-headed youth with a pen 
behind his ear, who announced that the *' chaise 
was waiting." 

" All right," said Fawcett junior. ** You may 
put in the box labelled 'Langtrey Grange 
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Estate.' If you don't know which it is, ask 
Weevil. And look here — these letters are all 
for the London mail." 

Then, the clerk having vanished, he added : — 

" She wants, of course, to propose a compro- 
mise." 

Fawcett senior, looking at himself in the 
glass, arranged his hair, put on his hat, and 
proceeded to draw on his gloves. He was a 
tall, bald, well-dressed, well-preserved bachelor 
of sixty, with bushy dark whiskers, a con- 
spicuous smile, and a handsome white hand, 
which he took care to display liberally. 

*'I don't see what compromise Miss Lang- 
trey could possibly propose at the present stage 
of affairs/' said this gentleman, smiling blandly 
at his own reflection. 

•' Wants to retain possession for her lifetime, 
most likely," suggested the nephew, hastily 
putting away his papers, and locking his desk. 

'* I hope not. Having withdrawn her busi- 
ness from the firm — and it was certainly not 
worth keeping — she has no claim upon our 
oonsideration. None whatever. And it would 
be painful to be obliged to refuse." 
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Mr. Clarke — lean, sallow, shabby-looking, in 
spectacles and a brown wig — lifted his head 
at this, and, blinking over his glasses, said 
drily : — 

" Don't alarm yourself unnecessarily. Your 
feelings won^t be put to the test. The old 
woman would starve in a garret sooner than 
ask a favour — especially from you." 

" So much the better. And yet, I say again, 
why the deuce does she stand out for a perso- 
nal interview ?" 

The elder partner grinned sardonically. 

^^ Maybe she has a disagreeable surprise in 
store for you. Borrowed the money, belike, 
from some other quarter, and means to pay off 
the mortgage." 

Fawcett senior stopped short in the act of 
pouring out a glass of sherry. His jaw fell. 

" If I thought that '^ he said, with em- 
phasis. 

''I shouldn't be a bit astonished," said 
Clarke, with a 'chuckle like the croak of a corn- 
crake. "Not a bit." 

Fawcett senior eyed his partner sourly, and 
emptied his glass at one gulp. 
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" Perhaps yon woaldn't think it quite bo 
{yanj if it concerned the firm, instead of being 
a private matter of my own," he said, and 
stalked out in a huff; whereat Clarke only 
chuckled the more. 

" An infernal old raven I" growled Fawcett 
senior, as he and his nephew rattled up Single- 
ton High Street at the heels of a high-stepping 
chestnut. " I wish hie teeth would choke 
him 1" 

Preparations for their arrival were going on 
meanwhile at Langtrey Orange. The appoint- 
ed hour was two, and Miss Langtrey's solicitor 
was coming from Leek to meet his Singleton .. 
brethren. Old Bridget donned her Sunday 
gown, and Reuben, who performed the diverse 
functions of cowherd, stable-boy, coachman, and 
gardener, was bidden to put on the immemorial 
livery-coat and gaiters in which his predeces- 
sors had driven the family to church tor the last 
sixteen or eighteen years. 

Winifred asked her aunt whether a fire should 
not be lit in the oak drawing-room ; but Miss 
Langtrey would not hear of it. 

" Those snakes shall not poison the air of my 
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sitting-room," she said, vehemently, " I should 
ever after feel that thej had left their slime 
upon the floor ! You can bave the dining-room 
got ready for them, if you like ; the table will 
be convenient. And, Winifred — Mr. Goodban 
must be invited to take a dish of tea with us in 
the drawing-room when they are gone." 

Winifred had done what she could to avert 
the threatened storm, but in vain. Miss Lang- 
trey was bent on seeing John Fawcett face to 
face, and on giving him that "piece of her 
mind " which Mr. Marrables so justly depreca- 
ted. He was to be paid, not by cheque, but in 
hard cash. Keuben had been sent over to 
Singleton on horseback that morning early, 
with instructions to present himself at the doors 
of the Old Bank as soon as they were opened. 
Being duly provided with a canvas bag for 
gold, and an old leather pocket-book for notes, 
he was to stow these treasures in the breast- 
pocket of his undercoat, and-ride home without 
stopping for anything or anybody by the way. 
All this he had faithfully performed ; and now 
the money was in the house, safe and ready — 
two Bank of England notes for £500 each ; 

VOL. II. E 
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twenty ditto for £100 ; twenty ditto for £50 ; 
also one hundred criep new country notes bear- 
ing the Old Bank's trusty superscription, for 
£20 each ; one hundred ditto for £10 ; and one 
hundred pounds in cash ; so making the sum 
of seven thousand and one hundred pounds all 
told. 

" Five thousand to clear the debt ; two thou- 
sand for arrears of interest ; and a hundred for 
possible extras/' said Miss Langtrey, triumph- 
antly. ** Knaves and robbers as they are, they 
can't run it beyond that !" 

Winifred had never before seen her aunt so 
excited. All that morning, the old lady kept 
going from room to room, muttering to herself; 
locking and unlocking old bureaux that had not 
been opened for years ; counting and re-counting 
the money with exultant eagerness ; casting up 
columns of figures, and making elaborate calcu- 
lations as to the cost of repairs, improvements, 
and the like. She never seemed to remember 
that the estate was to be cleared by means of 
Winifred's legacy, or to consider that Winifred 
should have any voice in the disposal of her 
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little fortune. The money, the triumph, the 
plans were hers, and hers only. 

To Winifred herself it seemed right and 
natural enough that her aunt should employ 
the legacy according to her pleasure. She had 
all her life been used to Miss Langtrey's auto- 
cratic rule^ and would no more have dreamed of 
doubting the wisdom and justice of that rule 
than of questioning the efficiency of the solar 
system. It was only the old lady's restlessness 
that troubled her. Of mere wilfulness or irrita- 
bility she would have thought nothing ; but the 
unwonted glitter in Miss Langtrey's eyes, her 
heightened colour, her trembling hands, were 
symptoms so new and disquieting that she 
secretly resolved to send by-and-by for the 
family doctor, if they continued unabated. 

The Fawcetts, meanwhile, were more than 
punctual, arriving a good quarter of an hour 
before the time appointed. Reuben, magnifi- 
cent in threadbare drab and tarnished silver, 
took their horse and chaise round to the stables ; 
while Bridget, starched and stiff as her own 
cap-frills, ushered them into the dining-room. 

K 2 
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Now it SO happened that Winifred, who was 
arranging the table, heard nothing of their 
coming till they were announced, and was con- 
sequently surprised in the act of filling up the 
ink-bottle, and laying out sheets of foolscap 
and blotting-paper ready for use. She had not 
intended to receive these unwelcome visitors, 
nor did they expect to be received by her ; so 
that there was for the moment some little em- 
barrassment on both sides. Mr. Fawcett, how- 
ever, carried off his share with much bowing 
and smiling; begged leave to introduce his 
nephew, and remarked that the table '' looked 
like business." 

"Quite like a Board Boom or Committee 
Room," he said, jocosely. " Wants only the 
hand-bell and chairman's hammer to complete 
the illusion." 

**I will tell my aunt that you are here, 
Mr. Fawcett," said Winifred, with a frigid 
bow. 

** No hurry, Miss Savage — no hurry. We are 
before our time. I trust Miss Langtrey is well ? 
I have not seen her for — let me see — three — 
four— seven years, at least. We used to meet 
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more frequently when your uncle — our valued 
and respected client for over a quarter of a 
century — was alive," 

Winifred lingered irresolutely, with her hand 
on the door. 

" My aunt is not well," she said. " These law 
matters excite and fatigue her beyond her 
strength." 

Fawcett senior, blandly rubbing his hands, 
murmured regretful sympathy. 

" Her nerves are greatly shaken," continued 
the girl, loathing the man, yet constraining 
herself to appeal to his forbearance. ** She is 
not herself to-day — and — and I have been very 
anxious all the morning. May I ask you, Mr. 
Fawcett, to remember this presently ?" 

"Miss Savage, your wishes are commands. 
I will make every allowance for Miss Langtrey's 
state of health." 

She bent her head, went out, and closed the 
door. 

Fawcett senior looked at his nephew, and 
raised his eyebrows significantly. 

"That means that the old woman is in a 
devil of a temper," he said. '^ Mercury falling 
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— glass standing at stormy, 1 know her of old 
— a regular Tartar." 

"Don't you think it would put you into a 
devil of a temper, if you had to part from such 
a place as this ?" asked Fawcett the younger. 
" I suspect they are miserable enough, both of 
them. That poor girl— how handsome she ist 
— looks as if she was breaking her heart." 

" It's pretty evident Fm master of the situa- 
tion," said Fawcett senior^ going over to the 
window, and looking out into the courtyard. 
"Yes, it w a fine old place," he added, com- 
placently ; " but wait till you see how I will 
improve it." 

"Don't improve it out of all recognition > 
whatever you do," 

** Frank/' said the uncle, tartly, " do you take 
me for a fool? I'm not going to modernise the 
place. I should be laughed at, if I did — I know 
that as well as you do. But I'll put it into 
sound repair and make it thoroughly comfort- 
able. I won't live in these rooms, with nothing 
but walls and windows and a paved yard to 
look out upon, I promise you. I mean to fit 
up that south wing for living purposes ; use the 
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ground-floor rooms at each side of the gateway 
for breakfast-room, library, and morning-room ; 
and turn the Long Gallery into a drawing- 
room." 

" A good deal will depend on the furnishing," 
observed his nephew, dubiously. 

"It shall be done by a first-rate London 
house, and in a first-rate way — leather papers, 
tiled hearth, carved oak furniture ; every bit in 
the real old Elizabethan style from top to 
bottom 1" 

He pronounced it Elizabethian ; but Fawcett 
senior was apt to make these little slips now 
and then. Happily there was no one but his 
nephew to hear it. 

" One thing, at all events, is certain," re- 
marked the younger man ; " the whole concern 
would pretty soon tumble to pieces under the 
present regime. Look at those chimneys, and 
at those upper windows, and at the state of the 
roof over yonder! It's a habitation for bats and 
owls, in its present condition." 

The door opened. There was a rustle of silk,, 
a creaking of boots ; and Miss Langtrey came in, 
followed by her niece and her lawyer. Passing 
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the Fawcetts with a shorty stiff jerk of the head, 
the old lady went quickly to the head of the 
table, and seated herself in the high-backed 
chair which she was wont to occupy at meal- 
times. 
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CHAPTER V. 

naboth's vineyard. 

liriSS LANGTREY having, as it were, taken 
-^^ the chair, Mr. Goodban took his place at 
her right hand. Winifred sat a little way back, 
between the window and the fireplace. The 
Fawcetts subsided into two chairs that Bridget 
placed for them near the bottom of the table. 
There was a dead, silent formality about the 
whole proceeding which was extremely discon- 
certing. Strange to tell, Mr. Fawcett's fluency 
for once deserted him. He smiled ; showed his 
teeth ; rubbed his hands ; but had not a word 
to say. Masters of the situation as they be- 
lieved themselves to be, uncle and nephew both 
felt as if they were sitting below the salt. 
Miss Langtrey's solicitor — a placid, square- 
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headed^ mild-featured man of fifty or there- 
abouts, opened the proceedings. 

First he put on his glasses ; then chose a pen 
and tried the nib on his nail ; finally dived into 
a blue bag that he had placed beside him on 
the floor, and bringing thence a closely-written 
paper, said : — 

** Having looked through my memoranda of 
this mortgage, gentlemen, it seems to me that 
there are only two points of special importance 
to be noted on the present occasion ; the first 
being that Mr. Francis Fawcett, here present, 
who was apparently the original mortgagee, is 
seen to have transferred his mortgage ten years 
ago to his uncle, Mr. John Fawcett, also here 
present ; the transferee taking the mortgage on 
the precise terms on which it was held by the 
transferrer at the time of transfer. Do I state 
the case correctly ?" 

This was, on the surface, a perfectly inoffen- 
sive recapitulation of plain facts ; but the 
Fawcetts winced under it, and Mr. Goodban 
intended that they should wince. That one 
word " apparently," as applied to the younger 
partner^s share in the loan, stood for ** ojaten- 
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sibly," and conveyed a world of meaning. The 
allusion to the date of the transfer also carried 
its sting with it. In plain English, Mr. Good- 
ban would have said, "You, John Fawcett^ 
screening yourself behind your nephew's name^ 
lent five thousand pounds to Stephen Langtrey 
upon the Grange property ; and when Stephen 
Langtrey died, and his sister withdrew her 
business from your firm ten years ago, you 
went through the formality of causing Francis 
Fawcett to assign the mortgage to yourself, 
that you might thenceforth hold it in your own 
name and in your own power." 

The Fawcetts knew what Mr. Goodban im- 
plied as well as if he had said it in those words^ 
and they winced accordingly. When, however,, 
he looked up over his glasses and asked if the 
case was correctly stated, Fawcett senior wa& 
fain to swallow his wrath, and reply with be- 
coming suavity : — 

" Quite correctly, Mr. Goodban." 

" In the second place, I find that Mr. John 
Fawcett, having filed a bill of foreclosure 
against my client. Miss Langtrey, obtained a 
decree thereunder^ calling upon her to pay the 
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amount of principal, interest, and costs^ as 
certified by the master, within six months from 
the date of his report, or to be for ever barred 
of her equity of redemption. That report was 
dated five months and twenty-seven days since. 
Am I right, Mr. Fawcett I" 

** Quite right, Mr. Goodban." 

" You have also given Miss Langtrey notice 
by letter of your intention to demand posses- 
sion, and, if necessary, to enforce it by a writ of 
assistance." 

Fawcett senior coughed uncomfortably, and 
muttered some not very audible allusion to 
" arrears of interest and the forfeiture involved 
in default of payment." 

** Just so, Mr. Fawcett — just so. Now as I 
presume your object is to realise your security, 
may I enquire whether you have contemplated 
putting the estate up to auction ?" 

Fawcett senior shot a glance of triumph at 
his nephew. 

'*Iam scarcely prepared to say at present,"he re- 
plied; "but — on the whole — 1 rather think not." 

" You probably calculate upon disposing of it 
privately!" 
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**I don't know, sir, I really cannot say, 
I-I may perhaps keep it in my own 
hands." 

" Ah, to be sure — and let it. Well, then, Mr. 
Fawcett, Buppoeing you become in equity, as 
now in law, the owner de facto of the Lang- 
trey Grange estate, you would not, I presume, 
object to accept my client as a tenant?" 

** What — Miss Langtrey t" 

« Precisely.'' 

This was embarrassing. For once in his life, 
John Fawcett was actually " taken aback." 

** I — well, really — is not this proposal some- 
what premature 1" he said, awkwardly. 

** Not at all. We are bound to look forward ; 
and Miss Langtrey naturally wishes to end her 
days in the old house which has been the home 
of her family for more than seven hundred 
years." 

The master of the situation fidgeted in his 
chair, unwilling to confess that he meant to 
live at The Grange, feeling that they were all 
looking at him, and not knowing how to reply. 

Mr. Goodban took ofi his glasses. 

" I put it to you, Mr. Fawcett," he said, " less 
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as a matter of business than as a matter of — 
shall I say of feeling, or of justice?" 

*' T don't know what you mean by 'justice,' " 
«aid Fawcett, taking refuge in bluster. ** The 
place becomes mine by default of payment — 
that's justice. Being mine, I dispose of it ac- 
-cording to my pleasure — that's justice. I don't 
see why I should be called upon to promise the 
tenancy to a party who has always been in 
arrears with the interest, and who would 
always be in arrears with the rent. It isn't 
reasonable." 

Miss Langtrey made a movement, as if about 
to speak ; but Mr. Goodban checked her by a 
deprecating gesture. 

"Your rent would be guaranteed to you, 
Mr. Fawcett," he said ; ** satisfactorily and fully 
guaranteed." 

Fawcett shrugged his shoulders. 

" And if you wish to know what I meant by 
the word 'justice,' I may perhaps venture to 
remind you that the affairs of the Langtrey 
family have been a source of enormous proiSt 
to the firm of Fawcett and Clarke, and that 
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you therefore owe some consideration to the 
survivors/' 

" I don't understand your insinuations, sir," 
said Fawcett, turning very red. " We worked 
hard for all we earned ; and if the late Squire 
had been dissatisfied with our charges, he could 
have had our bills taxed." 

'' He did not have them taxed, at all events," 
replied Miss Langtrey's lawyer, referring to his 
paper of memoranda ; '* and he paid you, first 
and last, in hard cash, no less a sum than one 
hundred and forty-seven thousand, six hundred 
and eleven pounds, fourteen shillings. Truly, a 
considerable amount, Mr. Fawcett — an amount 
that may be reckoned at over five thousand five 
hundred per annum. You will object that your 
disbursements were large. That is undoubted- 
ly true ; but your gains were also large — very 
large, Mr. Fawcett." 

This array of figures was too much for Mr. 
Fawcett's philosophy. He lost his temper, 
dropped his guard, and attacked. 

" Now look here," he said, roughly ; ** all this is 
mere waste of time and breath. I don't mean to 
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let the place ; and if I did, I wouldn't let it to 
Miss Langtrey. 1 don't mean to sell it either. 
I mean to live in it. There's your answer. 
Now to business. Miss Langtrey has had six 
months' notice, and her six months will expire 
three days from now. She must pay, or go ; and 
whether I bring, or do not bring, an action for 
ejectment, depends on herself and her advisers. 
Now, that's plain speaking, and I hope you 
understand it." 

" No speaking, Mr. Fawcett, could possibly be 
plainer," replied Mr. Goodban; '^and I am 
happy to say that I understand it perfectly." 

Then, turning to Miss Langtrey : — 

*'You observe what Mr. Fawcett says, my 
dear madam — you must *pay' or *go.' The 
alternative is before you. Will you 'pay,' or 
will you * go r " 

£xcept at that one moment, when he inter- 
posed to prevent her from speaking. Miss Lang- 
trey had all this time sat with folded hands, rigid 
features, and tight-drawn lips; controlling her- 
self by an iron effort, and biding her time. 
Now her time had come. 

She smiled a grim smile, and said with 
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forced deliberation, but in a sharp high key 
that betrayed the tension of her nerves : — 

" I prefer to pay." 

There was a dead silence. The younger 
Fawcett caught his breath, put his hand quickly 
before his mouth, and looked down ; the elder 
sat motionless, speechless^ his defiant stare 
dying off into blank bewilderment, and the 
colour ebbing slowly out of his face. 

Mr. Groodban leaned back in his chair, took a 
furtive pinch of snuff, and said in his urbanest 
manner : — 

" You hear, Mr. Fawcett 1 My client prefers 
to pay." 

" Pay I She can't pay/' stammered Fawcett. 
Then facing round upon Miss Langtrey, he said, 
vehemently, brutally : — 

''You know you can't pay. It's a lie — a 
trick to gain time." 

The old lady gave him one look — the first 
since she had come into the room. 

"Mr. Goodban," she said, **this man is in- 
solent. Oblige me by satisfying him that his 
money is ready." 

Mr. Groodban, again opening his bag, took 
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thence a bundle of documents, a roll of bank- 
notes, and two little canvas bags full of cash ; 
all of which he ranged before him on the table. 

"As I have previously explained to you, 
Miss Langtrey/' he said, '^Mr. Fawcett must 
not only restore the title-deeds, but re-convey 
the estate, and that re-conveyance he is bound 
to execute on receipt of the money." 

The elder Fawcett sat confounded. The 
younger, speaking for the first time, admitted 
that they had not "altogether expected" the 
business to be arranged in this wise. The 
title deeds they would hand over at once ; they 
had them here, in fact. As for the deed of re- 
conveyance, they would peruse it when sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Goodban dived for the third time into 
the depths of his bag, and brought out a folded 
parchment. 

"Knowing that my client wished an imme- 
diate settlement," he said, " 1 have prepared a 
deed of re-conveyance, ready for signature. 
Oblige me by seeing that it is correct." 

He passed it across the table, and the Faw- 
cetts read it together. That is to say, Fawcett 
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junior read it, and Fawcett senior pretended to 
read it. But he was choking with mortification, 
and his eyes travelled no further than the first 
half-dozen words of the opening formula. The 
man had set his heart upon The Orange. It 
was his Naboth's vineyard. For ten years 
(perhaps longer) he had coveted it, and mark- 
ed it for his own ; making it in various ways 
the nucleus of his ambitions and desires. Pos- 
sessing it, he would acquire a position in the 
county. That position would pave his way to 
Parliament. Scheme upon scheme, project 
upon project, he had reared his house of cards 
to the topmost storey, only to see it shattered 
before his eyes at the moment of completion. 

The parchment being found correct, Mr. 
Goodban counted out the money note by note, 
coin by coin ; principal, arrears of interest, and 
costs. The Fawcetts counted it after him. The 
money and the tin-box labelled "Langtrey 
Grange Estate,^' then changed hands across the 
table ; Mr. Goodban hastily verified the title- 
deeds ; and only the deed of re-conveyance 
remained to be signed. 

It was the place of Fawcett senior to sign 

f2 
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first. He reddened — hesitated — then, plunging 
his pen in the ink, dashed off his name with a 
fiourish; muttered something about his ^^act 
and deed," and walked to the window, humming 
a tune through his teeth. The younger Faw- 
cett witnessed his uncle's signature, and handed 
the deed back to Mr. Goodban. 

** And now, Miss Langtrey," said Mr. Good- 
ban, "Mr. Fawcett having delivered up your 
deeds and executed the re-conveyance, he is 
entitled to a receipt for them, which I have en- 
dorsed on the schedule originally prepared and 
signed by Mr. Francis Fawcett when the deeds 
were handed to him. Will you be good enough 
to sign there— -just there, if you please." 

And Mr. Goodban placed the document before 
Miss Langtrey. 

*^My signature ends this business?" 

« Finally." 

" Then I have a word to say before I write 
it." 

Mr. Goodban smiled expectantly ; but Wini- 
fred, knowing what was coming, began to 
tremble. 

"Not to you, Mr. Goodban — to John Faw- 
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cett yonder, who just now told me to my face 
that I was putting him oflF with a lie, to gain 
time." 

*' Mr. Fawcett forgot himself, my dear Miss 
Langtrey — forgot himself strangely, in a 
moment of excitement; but I am sure he 
regrets . . . ." 

Miss Langtre}*^ interrupted him with a scorn- 
ful laugh. 

"Forgot himself? Not he. He forgot his 
part— that's all I He forgot that he plays the 
character of a gentleman — and plays it ill 
enough at the best of times I Living himself in 
an atmosphere of chicanery and falsehood, he 
forgot that decent folk neither tell lies nor 
suspect others of telling them." 

" My dear madam . . . ." 

" Tut, tut, Mr. Goodban I it is ngt for an 
honest gentleman like you to defend one who 
is neither honest nor a gentleman." 

Fawcett, still at the window, wheeled round, 
stammering rage and defiance. 

*' If you mean that for me " 

*' I mean that for you, John Fawcett. Fve 
meant it for you this many a year. You are 
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grasping, dishonest, a liar to the backbone! 
You lured my brother Stephen to his destruc- 
tion. An upright attorney refused his case ; 
you led him on and ruined him. He fell — you 
rose. He was beggared — you prospered. 
Money, land, credit were coined to fill your 
pockets. You sucked his blood like leeches — 
you and your partner Clarke. You stripped 
him like thieves and murderers, and left him to 
die by the wayside." 

*' Take care. Miss Langtrey — take care I My 
nephew witnesses what you say." 

**I repeat my words, and will repeat them to 
everyone — thieves and murderers! Oh, you 
shall have the whole county for witnesses I 
You are none the less thieves because you did 
your plundering legally 1 You are none the 
less murderers because, instead of cutting the 
man's throat, you wore the life out of him by 
inches !" 

" Aunt Hester — dear Aunt Hester 1" inter- 
posed Winifred, imploringly. 

" Winifred, I will speak. Your uncle's death 
lies at this villain's door — his death, and our 
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ruin ; and now that I have him face to face, no 
power on earth shall silence me I" 

" You have said enough^ Miss Langtrey — 
more than enough," urged Mr. Goodban. " Let 
me entreat you to sign the deed." 

He dipped a pen in the ink, and offered it to 
her. She took it with an odd look, and said, 
somewhat indistinctly — 

" Where is it f Where am I to sign ?" 

" Here, opposite the red wafer. Never mind 
those pencilled initials. You can write over 
them." 

Her passion had been too strong for her 
strength, and now a strange trembling and 
confusion had come upon her. Nevertheless, 
she steadied her pen upon the paper, and wrote. 

Mr. Goodban, anxiously watching, saw how 
her hand dragged, and how the writing stag- 
gered. Her " Hester," usually so upright, 
wavered all aslant, and the " Langtrey," — 
carried forward without a break, as if the writer 
could not trust her pen to leave the paper — 
came straggling feebly down towards the right. 

Suddenly, as she strove to form the last " y," 
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Miss Langtrey's eyes grew dim, her ears were 
filled with a sound like the tumult of many 
waters, and, with a heavy sigh^ she fell forward 
on the table. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A "SCRATCH" DINNER. 

TTTHEN Lancelot and Cochrane unconsciously 
' ' put Miss Savage to flight that morning, 

they had ridden over to The Hermitage for the 
purpose of inviting Mr. and Mrs Pennefeather 
to what Lancelot called "a scratch dinner/* 
However, all his little dinners — and he gave a 
good many little dinners in the shooting season 
— were in a sense " scratch dinners ;" consisting 
for the most part of stray men from London 
and officers from the barracks, with an occa- 
sional sprinkling of the lesser local gentry. His 
list rarely included ladies ; and as for the great 
county magnates who used to dine at Bracken- 
bury Court in his father's and brother's time, he 
never invited them at all. Living as he lived, 
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in merely bachelor's quarters, it was out of the 
question that he should ** entertain " upon 
any but the most modest scale ; a dinner 
at Old Court being, in fact, only a sort of 
indoors picnic among the ruins. Such, at all 
events, was the light in which he was wont to 
put these small parties. Which, being picnics 
independent of wind and weather, were very 
pleasant and very popular. 

Now this particular "scratch" dinner was 
the third he had given during his friend's visit ; 
and as Cochrane's leave of absence would 
expire the next day but one, it might be regarded 
as in some sort a farewell entertainment. The 
date fixed was the evening of the day appoint- 
ed for the settlement of the Langtrey mortgage. 
In other words, it was about ten days after 
Cochrane's introduction to the ladies of the 
Grange^ and something less than a week from 
the time when Winifred's twelve thousand 
pounds were paid into the Old Bank at 
Singleton. 

The guests were bidden for half-past six, to 
dine at a quarter before seven ; the distances 
from house to house being considerable in that 
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part of the world, and our good North-country 
hours being earlier then, and more reasonable, 
than now. Lancelot always sent a broughanit 
for Mr. and Mrs. Pennefeather on these occasions, 
and they were generally the first to arrive. 
To-night, however, a carriage and pair fol- 
lowed so closely upon the Brackenbury equi- 
page, that Mrs. Pennefeather and another lady 
were taking off their wraps at the same time. 

" Well now, I knew it must be you, Mrs. 
Pennefeather, when I saw Lord Brackenbury 's 
brougham in front," said this lady, whom Mrs. 
Pennefertther addressed as "Countess;" and 
who was enveloped from head to foot in a 
cloud of furs, laces, and delicate fleecy textures. 
^' How strange it seems to call him Lord 
Brackenbury — doesn't it ? Strange to me ; but 
stranger still, no doubt, to those who knew his 
brother. I guess we shall not be invited to 
many more little dinners at Old Court 1 Well, 
I confess I long to see the great house thrown 
open — don't you ? But you are looking fagged, 
Mrs. Pennefeather. You are sitting up late, 
and working too hard — I can see that. Are you 
writing another novel ?" 
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" Oh, I am always writing another novel — it 
is my normal condition," replied Mrs. Penne- 
feather, lightly. 

" To look fagged is not your normal con- 
dition, Mrs. Pennefeather ; and I don't like to 
eee it." 

*^ You don't look fagged, at all events," said 
Mrs. Pennefeather, admiringly. 

"I should be basely ungrateful to the 
Carlsbad springs, if I did," replied the other, 
with a pleased smile and a glance at the 
looking-glass. 

She was tall, slender, transparently fair, 
bright-eyed and vivacious-looking ; young too, 
though not so young as one might at first sight 
suppose ; with an indefinable something in her 
face, her accent, her manner, which was not 
exactly English, and not exactly foreign ; but 
which was, at all events, very winning and 
quite free from affectation. She was certainly 
more frank in her address, one might almost 
«ay more familiar, than the generality of 
Englishwomen ; and a close observer might 
possibly have remarked that she gave people 
their names and titles somewhat more frequent- 
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ly than we are ourselves wont to do ia 
conversation. Yet even this peculiarity had 
in her a certain charm, and seemed to imply 
a more than ordinary degi*ee of interest and 
attention, which was very flattering to the 
person with whom she happened to be talking. 
And then she had a most charming smile — a 
smile not merely of the lips but of the eyes — 
which played over the whole face, like a ripple 
on sunlit water. 

"I suppose you took Paris on the way 
home?*' said Mrs. Pennefeather, with a sigh. 

" Well, yes, Mrs. Pennefeather. We stayed 
just long enough to do some shopping ; but I 
don't care for Paris in October and November. 
And now, because I am a vain wretch and 
love to be praised, tell me if you like my 
dress ?" 

" Your dresses are always more beautiful than 
anyone else's dresses," said Mrs. Pennefeather, 
who had not a spark of envy in her composi- 
tion ; " and I think this is more beautiful than 
any of its predecessors. Besides, you never 
look better than in white. And what a cloak t 
White fur and amber satin ! You might drive 
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•out to dinner at the North Pole in such a thing 
as that, and not feel cold." 

**Do you like the cloak? My dear Mrs. 
Pennefeather, I will give it to you." 

" Countess 1" 

" Yes, indeed. I don't want it in the least. 
I have another quite as warm — lined through- 
out with miniver. I will send this over to you 
to-morrow." 

** But — but it is much too splendid for me 1" 
stammered poor Mrs. Pennefeather, in a flutter 
•of surprise and delight. "I have nothing half 
.good enough to wear with it." 

" Then I will take care that you have some- 
thing to wear with it also. Nay, dear Mrs. 
Pennefeather, the favour is all on your side. 
You forget what an admirer I am of literary 
talent." 

"Are you ladies never coming?" said a thin, 
masculine voice, which seemed to come from 
somewhere up in the ceiling of the passage 
outside. 

" Heavens and earth 1 we are forgetting our 
oinfortunate husbands," exclaimed the Countess. 
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Then^ giving Mrs. Pennefeather's hand a cor- 
dial little squeeze, she went out, took the arm 
of an immensely tall, slender, light-mustachioed 
man, who was waiting outside the door, and 
swept down the passage in a rustle of silks and 
laces. The curate and his wife, meanwhile, 
hung modestly back, till Church had an- 
nounced : — 

'' Mr. Fink and the Countess Castelrosso." 

The guests now arrived in quick succession ; 
and presently Lancelot gave his arm to the 
beautiful Countess, and led her out to dinner. 

They sat down, twelve in number, the gen- 
tlemen being in a majority of four, which made 
the lower end of the table look somewhat 
sombre. Cochrane, however, who had Mrs. 
Pennefeather for his partner, and sat within 
speaking distance of the Countess, found himself 
very pleasantly off. 

" You must be so charitable, Mrs. Pennefea- 
ther, as to tell me who all these good people 
are," he said, when the soup had been removed 
and the fish was going round. "Every face is 
new to me this eveninaf except your own." 
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*'Mu8t If said Mrs. Pennefeather. "Then 
I will begin with the ugliest — which is Sir 
Grimsby TurnbuU's." 

"That big man with the harsh voice, who 
looks as if he had been parboiled I" 

"That big man is a very big man indeed, 
from his own point of view. He is Chairman of 
the Brackenbury Iron Company, and Liberal 
Member for Singleton — a pompous bore, who 
talks as if he had swallowed a porcupine." 

"The old lady next to him is evidently of 
your opinion." 

"That is Lady Symes—a delightful old wo- 
man — witty, wicked, and devout. She was a 
great beauty in her day. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
painted her as Helen of Troy, and it is whis- 
pered that the Prince Regent played Paris to 
her Helen ; but, of course, that's scandal. She is 
strictly orthodox — gave a thousand pounds last 
summer towards the new church at Bosmere ; 
subscribes to all the best charities ; is charming 
to talk to, and has a wonderful memory. I'd 
give anything to write her Life and Recollec- 
tions." 

"Divided, like the History of England, into 
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the period of the Conquest, and the period of 
the Reformation ?" 

Mrs. Pennefeather laughed. 

** If you make epigrams, Mr. Cochrane," she 
said, ^* you must expect me to steal them for my 
book. Am I to go on V Well, then, that intel- 
ligent-looking man with the beard is Dr. Saun- 
ders — physician, traveller, ethnologist, natu- 
ralist, with an alphabet of honorary capitals at 
the end of his name. He has been twice round 
the world, and has lately settled down to 
practise his profession in Singleton. Of course 
he is too good for the place, and our people 
don't know what to make of him. The two 
other men at the bottom of the table are Major 
Blewitt and Captain Bryce ; ' heavies ' from the 
barracks. Major Blewitt distinguished himself 
in India — that shy little girl in grey satin^ next 
to Dr. Saunders, is Mrs. Blewitt. Captain Bryce 
plays the cornet, and hasn't an idea in his head." 

" Perhaps he has blown his brains out," sug- 
gested Cochrane. 

"Mr. Cochrane, some dreadful tragedy will 
happen if you persist in these courses. You 
are positively too clever to live." 

VOL. n. G 
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You are pleased to be satirical, Mrs. Penne- 
feather. But you have told me nothing about 
the one person who most excites mj curiosity." 

And he glanced in the direction of the Coun- 
tess CastelroBso. 

<< Impossible in such close neighbourhood. 
You must wait till after dinner." 

Other conversations more or less desultory 
were meanwhile going on round the table. 
The fair countess flirted with her host ; Mr. 
Fink made himself flurriedly agreeable to Mrs. 
Blewitt; Mr. Pennefeather and Major Blewitt 
were talking about the climate and resources of 
the Punjaub; Captain Bryce was manfully 
eating his dinner. As for Lady' Symes, she 
looked undisguisedly bored, not to say irritated ; 
for the third entr6e had made its appearance, 
and still Sir Grimsby Turnbull was grinding his 
measured platitudes in her unwilling ear. 

" Show me any other remedy," he said. " I 
say it again — show me any other remedy. The 
labour market is overstocked. In other words, 
the supply exceeds the demand. Now this is a 
matter upon which not only the present, but 
the future commercial prosperity of the country 
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unquestionably depends. What is to be done 
with the underpaid and unemployed masses ? I 
ask, what is to be done V^ 

*'Give 'em plenty of work, I should say, and 
pay 'em good wages," replied Lady Symes, 
aharply. 

*'But — but, my dear Madam — we have to 
legislate for an immense surplus population." 

**My dear Sir Grimsby, I am a stupid old 
woman, and I know nothing about political 
economy ; but it's my belief that cannibalism is 
a fundamental law of nature, and that where 
there's a surplus population, it's a pity it should 
not be eaten." 

With thfs, Lady Symes turned her back 
tipon the Liberal Member, and, passing by an 
easy transition from cannibalism to primitive 
man, began talking to Dr. Saunders about the 
Monboddo theory. 

" I had the pleasure of his lordship^s acquain- 
tance," she said, " centuries ago, sir — before 
you were born. He was amusing to talk to ; 
but he rode his hobby to death. In a company 
where I was present one evening at my Lady 
Carnegie's, he used an ingenious argument, 

g2 
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comparing the race of man with the breed of 
Manx cats, which doubtless owe their tailless- 
DesB to accident, and originally descended from 
ancestors with tails. He would have it that 
such was our case, and that men of the primi- 
tive pattern might yet be found in some undis- 
covered island of the Pacific. I laughed at 
this, and whispered Mr. Brummell that my lord 
probably had hereditary reasons for his views. 
This came to his ears, and he never spoke to 
me after. Yet, though I laughed, I inclined to 
his opinion. Sure some old travellers testify to 
having seen men with tails? Tell me what 
you think. Dr. Saunders ?" 

" Madam/' said Dr. Saunders, " I think they 
were travellers' tales." 

" To beg the question with a joke, sir, is not 
to answer it," retorted the old lady, somewhat 
tartly. 

*^ But to answer it seriously, in the present 
stage of physiological science, is impossible." 

'* Ah, veil, I am no physiologist,^' said Lady 
Symes ; " but it's my firm conviction that Adam 
and Eve had tails." 

Now, as ill-fortune would have it, there 
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chanced at that moment to be a lull in the gene- 
ral conversation ; so that Lady Symes's opinion 
upon this delicate pre-historio point was dis- 
tinctly heard by the whole table. An awful 
silence followed. The ladies looked shocked ; 
Mr. Pennefeather looked scandalized ; Captain 
Bryce laughed outright ; and Mrs. Pennefeather 
bit her lips, lest she should follow suit. Then, 
as by common consent, everyone began talking 
at once, and Adam and Eve were drowned in a 
sea of common-places. 

Lady Symes meanwhile went on chattering, 
not only to Dr. Saunders, but to all within a 
long range of speaking distance. 

*' I saw you the other night at Grasslands, 
Mr. Fink," she said ; *'you and your wife. How 
late you arrived I And what a crush it was I I 
hate house-warmings — don't you ? However, I 
was one of thfe chosen few who dined; so I 
ought not to grumble. I managed to get into 
a corner before the siege began, and looked on 
in safety. How handsome Lady Violet grows ; 
but so frigid I She takes after her mother in 
that — the Jungfrau and the M^re de Glace, I 
call 'em. Did you see Lord Everton of Toffee f 
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Ob, yes, be was tbere ; and ivitbout bifi better 
half. The poor man seemed to be enjoying his- 
liberty. I bad a long chat with bim^ and with 
the new Dean. I don't fancy the new Dean. 
His opinions are like his clothes — they fit so 
badly that they must have been picked np at 
second-hand. I'm no logician ; but I hate a 
slovenly thinker. Mr. Pennefeather says no- 
thing; but I'll warrant be loves the Dean no 
better than I do." 

" I beg your pardon, Lady Symes ; I have no 
acquaintance whatever with the Dean/' pro- 
tested Mr. Pennefeather. 

*' But you have read his book, I presume ; 
and that is enough. What do you think of the 
Dean's book, Dr. Saunders ?" 

*' Indeed, madam, I cannot say. I tried to 
dip into it, but it was so dry that dipping wa» 
impossible." 

**Dry! 'Tis drier than the African desert. 
They say Moses had a copy of it in his pocket, 
and that was why the Red Sea divided. As 
for the critics, they have all taken to drinking 
since they reviewed it." 

^' I will take care never to offend Lady Symes, 
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lest I should some day write a book/' said 

Cochrane, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Pennefeather shrugged her shoulders, 
"Friend or foe," she said, "it makes no 

diflFerence." 
" Does she cut your books up, then V* 
'^ Cut them up I She makes mictosoopic 

mincemeat of them. But she canH help it, you 

know — she's so terribly smart." 

" It is easy to be smart if one does not mind 

being spiteful," said Cochrane; "and I'm not 

sure that all her ladyship's good things are 

original." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A DUEL. 



T ADY SYMES was one of those terrible 
-^^ people who can eat, talk, and listen at 
the same time ; so she probably heard Horace 
Cochrane's criticism upon herself. The ladies, 
at all events, had no sooner retired to the 
drawing-room — that is to say, to the studio — 
than she began questioning Mrs. Pennefeather 
as to the stranger who took her in to dinner. 

** In a Government office, is he 1 Ah, well, 
you know, that's not much. Those Govern- 
ment offices nowadays are really little better 
than genteel idiot asylums. Your Mr. Coch- 
rane, my dear, struck me as excessively shal- 
low. But tell me something about yourself. 
Is the new book nearly ready, and what will 
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be its title ? Ah ! everybody asks that ques- 
tion, don't they ? You are quite right not to 
answer it. But you write too fast, my dear. 
No author has any business to produce two 
novels a year." 

" But I don't write for fame, dear Lady 
Symes," said poor Mrs. Pennefeather. '' I 
write for money ; and such slight stories as 
mine are very easily written." 

*' Slight or not, you don't want to write 
yourself out, do you ? And you are writing 
yourself out as fast as your pen can carry you. 
I'm a stupid old woman, and I don't know 
much about literature, but you may take my 
word for it, Mrs. Pennefeather, the author who 
scribbles off book after book, presuming on a 
little temporary popularity, is a mere suicidal 
goose, who kills himself for the sake of his own 
golden eggs." 

Then, turning to the Countess Castelrosso : — 

*' You think a vast deal of authors in America, 
don't you, madam 1 More than we do in this 
country, eh?" 

The Countess smiled her brilliant smile, and 
shot a mischievous glance at Mrs. Pennefeather. 
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" If I say * yes/ Lady Symes, I seem to exalt 
my countrymen at the expense of yours," she 
replied. **But we do honour talent — espe- 
cially literary talent — very highly indeed. Our 
authors are our nobility. In aristocratic coun- 
tries — over here, you know — you talk of the 
Republic of Letters. But we, who are Repub- 
licans, recognize an Aristocracy of Letters. 
Perhaps that sounds odd to you. Lady Symes. 
You are not used to looking at talent in that 
way. But then your way is not our way ; and 
your way, to an American, is very odd indeed. 
It seems to us that you keep your clever people 
at arm's length, rather — as if they hadn't been 
properly introduced, or as if you wanted to 
know about their fathers and grandfathers. I 
daresay I'm wrong ; but that is our impression 
in America." 

'* We certainly don't send a man out as Am- 
bassador to Paris or Berlin because he happens 
to have written a comic novel, or edited a 
newspaper," said Lady Symes. 

*'Ah, no — of course not; but then you see 
you are a great historic nation. You have 
your traditional school of diplomacy — at the 
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Foreign OflSce, isn't it, Lady Symes — one of 
the genteel idiot asylums you mentioned just 
now? We have nothing of that sort — no tra- 
ditions, you know ; not even so many idiot 
asylums as you have. But then we have na 
younger sons of noble birth to push through 
the world. That, of course, makes a differ- 
ence." 

And the fair American, as she said this^ 
smiled most sweetly and innocently in Lady 
Symes 8 face. 

" I should hate a country in which every man 
was as good as every other man — if not better,"^ 
said Lady Symes, looking at her somewhat 
askance. 

" 1 don't suppose you would enjoy America,. 
Lady Symes. The principle of universal 
equality would grate upon your — ^your sense 
of exquisite refinement, you know. You would 
find us wanting in that hereditary urbanity 
which comes natural to the English. But that 
is because we have no traditions. By-and-by, 
when we are older and have traditions, we shall 
probably improve. These things come by culti- 
vation, I suppose, like fruits. There was a time 
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(wasn't there?) when the sloe and the crab- 
apple were your only English fruits — yet, by 
dint of culture you have developed them into 
peaches and Ribstone pippins. Now we are in 
the crab-apple stage ; but we hope to be Rib- 
stone pippins by-and-by. In the meanwhile, 
you know — in the absence of culture, and tra- 
ditions, and idiot asylums — we look to what a 
man is; not to what his father and grandfather 
may have been. Perhaps we are not as par- 
ticular as we ought to be about introductions. 
That is a defect in our education. But we ap- 
preciate brains. With brains, a man may do 
anything in Amercia. He may begin by keep- 
ing a dry-goods' store — or even by writing a 
comic novel, Lady Symes — and end by becom- 
ing President of the United States." 

The gentlemen had by this time come in ; and 
as the majority gravitated, according to a 
natural law, in the direction of the Countess's 
chair, she delivered this last little speech — with 
artless grace, and a look of angelic unconscious- 
ness — in the presence of a little audience. The 
smiles of this audience exceedingly aggravated 
Lady Symes, who was not used to being com- 
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plimented on her refinement and courtesy, and 
who was unwise enough to lose her temper. 

" I have heard this sort of thing before," she 
said^ rudely. '^ Brains and equality, and all the 
rest of it ; but I'm a stupid old woman, and I 
confess I don't understand it. If you Americans 
think so much of brains, how is it you care so 
much for dollars I If you are Republicans, why 
do you court the society of the great, and 
marry foreign titles? Your theory doesn't 
square with your practice, to my thinking." 

'^ Brains make dollars, and dollars are power^ 
Lady Symes ; so brains and dollars are to some 
extent synonymous terms," replied the Coun- 
tess. " And as regards the question of inter- 
marriage" .... here she smiled sweetly in 
Lady Symes's face, and flirted her fan. *' Well^ 
you see, we are such lovers of equality that we 
perhaps think only Europe's best is quite good 
enough for us. I don't mean to say that you 
might not, here and there, find an American 
who thinks more of mere rank than is consist- 
ent with Republican principles. I doubt not 
that such may be found. Lady Symes ; but we 
are in the transition stage, you see — crab-apples 
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ABpiring to be Bibstone pippins. With more 
culture, and more idiot asylums, we shall get 
over these little weaknesses and backslidings. 
Still the backsliders are exceptions ; and excep- 
tions, you know, prove the rule. There may 
be Americans who are title-hunters and title- 
worshippers ; I admit the possibility. Just as 
I admit, for the sake of argument, that there 
may be English who are neither courteous nor 
refined. But then / have never met any of 
those dreadful English, Lady Symes; and I 
trust you may never meet any such wicked 
Americans." 

And the Countess Castelrosso, having de- 
livered this parting shaft, rose, gathering her 
laces together, and with a graceful bend which 
was half a bow and half a curtsey, glided away 
to the other end of the room. 

Cochrane^ in the meanwhile, had sought Mrs. 
Pennefeather, and claimed the fulfilment of her 
promise. 

"We are conveniently far oflF now/' he said, 
'^ and I am dying to know all about Mr. Fink 
^nd the fair American. Who is she? And 
why is she not plain Mrs. Fink ?" 
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" Because, like a good Bepublican, she began 
by marrying a coronet." 

'* Mr. Fink being her second husband I" 

" Mr. Fink being her second husband. Count 
Castelrosso was a very distinguished man — one 
of the Pope's great officers of state — Chancellor, 
or Grand Chamberlain, or something ; and 
author of a learned book on Dante, which I 
daresay you know more about than I do. 
When he died, she went to visit her parents 
in America — that was about the time of the 
war with Mexico. I think she had relations 
in Texas. At all events, she joined the Ambu- 
lance Hospital at the seat of war, and there 
met Mr. Fink, who had gone out as a volunteer, 
to fight for the Yankees." 

" Gallant Mr. Fink ! You are quite sure you 
are not extemporising the plot of a novel, Mrs. 
Pennefeatherl" 

" If I were, I would tell you that he fell 
desperately wounded, and owed his life to her 
care. But he only fell desperately in love. 
She refused him. He followed her all over 
Europe; proposed to her in Constantinople, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris ; and 
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was accepted in London. They are very rich. 
He owns a large property here in the North, 
and she had two millions of dollars ; and they 
are as happy as a Prince and Princess in a fairy 
tale." 

" A very pretty ending. I only wonder she 
did not fly at higher game than the Italian 
Count — but perhaps she likes Rome. They 
have a regular Code de marriage, you know — 
these Transatlantic beauties. They graduate 
in matrimonial honours. England is their 
double-first — their prize of prizes. They love 
the substantial respectability of the British 
Peerage. France next, for the sake of Paris — 
which is their earthly Paradise. Then Italy, 
because they are uncommonly fond of Rome. 
After Italy, Austria — Vienna being a mighty 
pleasant place in its way. Last of all, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, Lisbon, and the lesser 
Continental fry." 

" Mr. Cochrane, that is cynical, and I don't 
like it," said Mrs. Pennefeather. ** The Ameri- 
cans are the most warm-hearted people in the 
world ; and you would make it appear that they 
marry for cold ambition only. No verdict 
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could possibly be more unjust or more mis- 
taken." 

^' I was not speaking of the nation," replied 
Cochrane^ "but of the pretty women; and 
pretty women are ambitious all the world over. 
As for your friend, she is quite charming, and I 
am half in love with her — though I fear Lady 
Symes is not of my way of thinking." 

'' Lady Symes is a spiteful old woman, and 
deserved all she got. Society is slavishly 
afraid of her, and she tramples upon it. It is 
well she should be silenced now and then." 

The Countess's chair had by this time again 
become the centre of a little court ; while Major 
and Mrs. Blewitt sang something about a gon- 
dola and moonlight, to which nobody listened. 
Presently the guests who had farthest to drive 
began to say good night. Among these were 
the Pennefeathers ; for it was Saturday evening, 
and the curate had his own and his vicar's 
Sunday work before him. 

"You shall have the cloak to-morrow, my 
dear," whispered the good-natured beauty, 
when Mrs. Pennefeather bade her good night. 
" And don't believe a word that old cat said to 

VOL. IL H 
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you about the danger of writing yourself out. 
Your last book was perfectly charming, and the 
next is sure to be still better. There's my bad 
husband playing a rubber, and it is nearly 
eleven o'clock 1" 

The game over, Mr. Fink left the card-table ; 
Cochrane took his place ; and soon the whist- 
players were the only remaining guests. It 
now became a gentlemen's party ; and, being 
all good players, they went on from rubber to 
rubber till long after midnight. Even then 
they lingered awhile, chatting over their punch 
and cigars ; and it was a long way into Sunday 
morning before James the stableman pocketed 
his ultimate half-crown, barred the yard-gate, 
and heard the last faint sound of departing 
wheels die away in the distance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



DIVINE PHILOSOPHY. 



TTORACE COCHRANE had a certain favour- 
'*~^ ite bad habit; a habit so deeply rooted 
and so long cherished that it had become, if not 
a necessity of life, an indispensable adjunct to 
one of the first necessities of life — namely, sleep. 
He used to read in bed. Ill or well, early or 
late, he carried up his book as regularly as he 
carried up his candle ; and no matter how tired 
he might be, he could not sleep — or, which is 
the same thing, fancied he could not sleep — 
without it. So, although it was past two 
o'clock when he bade Lancelot good-night, he, 
as usual, provided himself with what he was 
pleased to call his " literary nightcap." 

But his nightcap on this occasion played him 
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false, and kept him broad awake. It was the 
same book of which he had carelessly turned 
some fifty pages or so, that evening of Mr. 
Marrables' visit, when a certain conversation, 
already recorded, took place in the studio after 
dinner. A new book then ; just launched, un- 
cut, unread, unreviewed — an old book now, 
according to the chronology in force at circulat- 
ing libraries ; but in another sense for ever new, 
seeing that it has passed into a classic, and 
promises to last as long as the tongue in which 
it is written. Resuming it with every disposi- 
tion to slip it presently under his pillow and go 
to sleep, Cochrane read on and on with increas- 
ing interest, till he found himself at the end of 
the volume. Then he put out his lamp and 
resolved to go to sleep. But his head was full 
of what he had been reading, and he tried in 
vain to think of other things — of falling water, 
of armies marching past, of waves breaking on 
the beach, and the like. Then he tried counting 
from one to five thousand; but long enough 
before he reached the end of the first thousand, 
he caught himself running after a dozen diflTer- 
ent trains of thought, mixing up the people and 
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places of the book with the people and places 
among whom and which he was now living, till 
past and present, poetry and prose, faces and 
and scenes the most incongruous, chased each 
other in a kind of demon rout through his brain. 
Weimar, old Lois, Goetz von Berlichingen, 
Langtrey Grange, "The Sorrows of Werter" 
and the Brackenbury law-suit ; Kotzebue, Karl- 
August, and the Countess Castelrosso ; La 
iipezzia, with its untold tale of crime and mys- 
tery ; Winifred Savage and her flock of snow- 
white pigeons ; Frankfort, and Downing Street, 
and the Bride Stones with their apocryphal 
Legend; Lady Symes, Isaac Plant, and Mr. 
Marrables . . . 

He bore it till he could bear it no longer. 
Then, in sheer desperation, he struck a light, 
partly dressed, and stole downstairs in search 
of the second volume. 

All was dark below, and so silent that he 
could hear the clock ticking in the kitchen, and 
a cricket shrilling on the hearth. He shaded 
his candle with his hand as he crossed the pas- 
sage, and set it softly down outside the studio 
door. Then he slowly turned the handle. It 
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yielded noiseleBflly. To his surprise he found 
the room full of light, and Lancelot still up. 

He had brought out his unfinished paintings 
and placed it on a chair close under the lamp.. 
His back was towards the door. His attitude 
indicated profound absorption- arms folded, 
head bent, eyes and thoughts intent upon the 
canvas. 

For a moment, Cochrane hesitated to disturb 
him ; and in that moment — so capricious are the 
ways of memory — he suddenly remembered all 
about that vaguely-recollected head which he 
fancied he had seen in some Venetian Gallery. 

** So 1 not gone to bed?" he said, rattling the 
door-handle, and coming in with an air of well- 
feigned unpremeditation. " Don't look so star- 
tled, my dear fellow. I can't sleep to-night, 
and I've come down for the second volume of 
that * Life of Goethe.' But what business have 
you to be flirting with the fine arts at this 
unearthly hour of the morning?" 

"None whatever; only I thought I would 
just glance at my picture with a fresh eye, not 
having seen it for several days." 

And, but for Cochrane's hand upon his arm, 
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he would have hastily replaced the canvas with 
its face to the wall. 

" Not so fast, if you please," interposed that 
intelligent observer. '^ I should like to look at 
it again." 

It is an upright subject, containing two 
figures, half life-size, in medisdval costume — a 
student seated ; a woman standing ; a table be* 
tween them. The woman wears a green and 
white dress, edged with dark fur. Young, 
beautiful, earnest-looking, she gazes out of the 
picture with a rapt expression. Her left hand 
rests upon a globe of iridescent glass. The youth 
(in a short surcoat of violet velvet, black hose, 
and pointed shoes) sits with his back towards 
the spectator, his face upturned, his hand 
grasping the arm of his chair, in act to rise. 
Pale, eager-eyed, breathless, he listens, and his 
soul seems to hang upon her lips. The table is 
strewn with mathematical instruments and 
writing materials. An illuminated missal lies 
open on the floor. The background represents 
a Gothic interior seen in the warm glow of a 
stained glass window, one pane of which, being 
open, lets in a flood of pure light upon the face 
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and figure of the girl. The picture, half real, 
half symbolic, tells its story easily. The artist 
calls it " Divine Philosophy." 

" Humph 1— just so," said Cochrane, after 
contemplating it for some moments in silence. 
" You don't know what a compliment I have 
been paying you, my artist-friend. I have 
actually been taking you for Paris Bordone." 

'* Paris Bordone ? — well, I have often wished 
that the soul of Titian had elected to enter into 
this poor body of mine; but I'm not so sure 
that I would care to afford a local habitation 
to Paris Bordone. What put that comparison 
into your head !" 

"Divine Philosophy herself. 1 recognized 
that head the moment I saw Miss Savage with 
her hat off; yet I could not conceive where I 
had seen it. I made sure it was in some paint* 
ing of the Venetian school .... and there is 
a feeling of Bordone in it — a warm flesh-and- 
blood solidity — a directness — a freshness .... 
by Jove I Brackenbury, it's a mighty nice bit of 
painting I" 

**I wish I could think so," said the artist, 
with some embarrassment. 
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** Why didn't you tell me it was a portrait of 
Miss Savage?" 

**It is not a portrait," said Lancelot, reddening. 

Cochrane looked first at him, then at the 
picture, and lifted his eyebrows incredulously. 

*^ That is to say, it is not altogether an ideal 
head. I — I may have taken a hint " 

" Miss Savage did not sit for it, then f 

" Certainly not." 

Cochrane made a telescope of his hands, 
drew back, and, whistling softly, inspected the 
picture from various distances. 

"For a portrait — painted — from memory," 
he said, slowly, with a pause between each 
word, **it is really — an uncommonly — good 
likeness. And whatever you may say, my 
friend, a portrait is a portrait, whether the 
person represented sits for it or not. The 
complexion is capital — pose of the head very 
cleverly managed ; the eye, too — earnest, lu- 
minous, frank .... you have caught the 
expression, and given it just that touch of 
elevation which the subject demands." 

Then, with a sudden change from criticism 
to sarcasm, he added, meaningly : — 
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'^ * Her eyes, her lips, her cheeks, her shape, her features 
Seem to be drawn by Love's own hand — ^by Love 
Himself in love ;* 

— who says that, by the way? Not Shake- 
speare ?" 

Lancelot drew himself up. 

"The lines I think are Dryden's," he said, 
stiffly ; *' but I do not see their application." 

** I beg your pardon — it's no business of mine. 
Anyhow, you have painted a remarkably good 
picture. What the deuce has become of that 
second volume? Thanks, I have found it — 
under this heap of newspapers." 

And with a glance at the clock on the man- 
telshelf, now pointing to half-past three, Coch- 
rane once more said ** Good night." 

But, as he opened the door, be paused and 
listened. 

" What's that ?" he said. 

"What is what?" 

Cochrane held up his hand. 

^' Hush I" he said. *'I hear a horse gallop- 
ing it draws nearer ! Surely, you hear it 

now?" 

"I think I do By Jove! it's some one 
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coming down the lane, and in a devil of a 
hurry, too I Let's go and see what it is." 

The doors were all' barred and bolted, and 
there were two to open. The rider outside 
had meanwhile pulled up at the gate, and was 
hallooing at the top of his voice. 

" You might shout long enough, my friend, 
before James would hear you," muttered Lance- 
lot, as he slipped the last bolt. " Thor with his 
hammer would not wake that fellow, when he 
is kept up till after midnight. Now, then, who 
are you, and what do you want?" 

"A' want Doctor Saunders," replied a voice 
from out the darkness. 

^* Doctor Saunders has been gone this hour 
and a half. You must have met him on the 
road." 

" Not a bit on't ! Tell 'ee 's sleep'n the night 
here. Go week 'un up, will 'ee, an' tell 'un's 
wantin'." 

" What's the matter, my man, and where do 
you come from ?" asked Lancelot. ** I seem to 
know your voice." 

"It baint Muster Brack'nb'ry ?" 

Lancelot had by this time undone the yard 
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gate aud admitted this late visitor, who oame 
in leading his horse by the bridle. But it was 
so dark that neither could distinguish the other's 
features. 

•*Yes, it is I — and if I could only find a 
lantern . . .'* 

" Oh 1 Loard, sir — Muster Brack'nb'ry it's me, 
«ir — Reuben I" 

" Miss Langtrey's Reuben ? Good God ! 
man, what's the matter?" 

*' Eh, then, Muster Brack'nbry, Madam's took 
wi' a strook, an' Miss Win'fred she thinks th' 
missus be a' dyin' — so she sent me to fetch the 
new doctor ; an' the wench at un's lodgin' she 
said a' was sleep'n at Ow'd Coort — so I turned 
the cob's hid, an' brought un along by the short 
cuts through Deadman's Clough an' Cook's 
Spinny. An's gone whoam arter all?" 

"Miss Langtrey dying! And you have 
ridden to Singleton, and from Singleton here?" 

"'Ees, sir; and th' cob's welly clemmed." 

'' You shall leave the cob in my stable, and 
I'll mount you on a fresh horse. Here, James I 
— James, you fool I Wake up, there 1 Bouse 
the fellow for me somehow, Cochrane, if you 
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break the door in I Good heavens ! and when 
did this happen! What! in the afternoon? 
But that's twelve hours ago I Why was I not 
sent for at once ? — Dr. Phipps — Ah I you 
should have fetched Dr. Saunders at the first I 
Yes, my lad, he was to have slept here ; but he 
changed his mind and went back with a 
gentleman who was going to the barracks. 
So, here's James at last I Look here, James^ 
give that cob a wash down, a clean bed, and a 
warm mash ; and wake George up, and bid him 
saddle Brown Harry, and put the mare in the 
trap immediately. You shall take Brown Harry, 
Beuben — No, I'll take Brown Harry, and you 
shall take the trap, and bring Saunders back in 
it to The Grange. Cochrane, my dear boy, 
this is a bad business. I don't ask you to come 
with me at this hour of the morning; but 
perhaps you'll ride over after breakfast, if I'm 
not back by then, and see how matters are 
going on I" 

'* I'll be bound it's not so bad as this fellow 
represents it," said Cochrane. '* These rustics 
always exaggerate." 

" God grant you be right 1 Here, Reuben^ 
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my lad — come into the bouse, and take some- 
thing to keep the cold out, before you start 
back again." 



Ill 



CHAPTER IX. 



IN THE LONG GALLERY. 



TT was just five o'clock in the morning when 
-*■ Lancelot Brackenbury led his horse across 
the little bridge over the moat at Langtrey 
Grange. The darkness was intense ; the roads 
were bad, and a drizzling rain had been falling 
ever since he started. The air, too, was raw and 
chill, as befitted the hour and the season. 

Knowing that there was no one to take his 
horse, Lancelot led him to the stables ; silenced 
the dogs with a friendly whistle ; lit Reuben's 
lantern ; and himself attended to the wants of 
his beast. This done, he went round to the 
front; rang; waited; rang again, and again 
waited; and so went on till, just as he was 
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debating whether he should not go back to the 
stables and keep Brown Harry company till 
dawn, he heard a bolt drawn, and a voice inside 
saying : — 

" Is that you, Reuben I" 

'* It is I— Lancelot." 

There was an exclamation— the dropping of 
an iron chain — the quick opening of a door — 
and Winifred stood before him with a wavering 
night-lamp in her hand. 

" Oh, Lancelot !" 

There was a glad thankfulness in the tone, 
which said more than any words of welcome. 

He went in and shut the door. 

"How is she?" he asked. 

" Better now, and sleeping quietly. But she 
was so feverish a little after midnight^ that I 
sent Reuben for Dr. Saunders. How did you 
know she was ill ?" 

** Because Saunders had been dining with me, 
and Reuben came after him to Old Court." 

And he explained how, the one being in his 
chaise and the other on horseback, they had 
taken different roads^ and missed by the way. 

"But how came you to call in Saunders!" 
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he asked. " I thought you always employed 
Phipps." 

** Dr. Phipps was here for more than an hour 
yesterday evening. He came the moment he 
was summoned ; but having to go to Chester by 
a late train^ he bade me send for Dr. Saunders 
in case of need. Perhaps I was wrong to send ; 
but I was frightened — she seemed so wandering 
and excited." 

" But she is asleep now t" 

*' Yes ; she has been sleeping for the last two 
hours. Bridget is with her, and will call me 
me the moment she wakes." 

'* Then you had gone to bed, my poor child I" 

"No; 1 was lying on the sofa in the oak 
parlour. I suppose I was asleep ; for I woke 
thinking it was Sunday, and fancying 1 heard 
the church bells ringing." 

They had gone into the dining-room, and 
Winifred, as she said this, dropped wearily into 
the same chair from which Miss Langtrey had 
fallen. The room was still in disorder — chairs 
standing about, writing materials on the table, 
a water decanter and a half-filled tumbler on 
the sideboard. 

VOL. II. I 
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"But why did you not send for me at once ?" 
said Lancelot^ leaning against the table. " How 
and when did it happen ? Reuben said some- 
thing about ^ a stroke ;' but it's not so bad as 
that, I hope ? Tell me all about it." 

She had little to tell, and of that little the 
greater part is already known to us. The 
lawyers had met; the mortgage was paid off; 
and Miss Langtrey, being over-excited, had 
fallen forward, as if fainting, in the act of sign- 
ing a receipt for the title-deeds. The ordinary 
restoratives failing to revive her, she continued 
insensible, though breathing heavily, for more 
than three hours. Dr. Phipps, who arrived a 
little before six, bled her in the arm, applied ice 
to the temples, and succeeded in bringing her 
back to consciousness. He then left, enjoining 
absolute quiet, and promising to return next 
morning on his way back from Chester. She 
slept awhile affcer this, or seemed to sleep ; but 
towards midnight became feverish and talka- 
tive. Then Winifred despatched Beuben for 
Dr. Saunders. 

" And the nature of the attack f " 

'^ He did not say. I asked him if there was 
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•daoger, and he replied that he hoped not. I 
know what that means." 

** It means that he will not commit himself to 
An opinion." 

Winifred shook her head. 

" I have no hope," she said, quietly. " But I 
«m not going to break down. There will be 
time enough for tears — by and by." 

Lancelot bent over her, and gently touched 
her hand. 

"Dear, you must not think that," he said. 
** Your aunt is one of the last persons in the 
world to be stricken in that way — so spare, so 
active, so abstemious I Believe me, it is most 
improbable." 

He felt an immense longing to take the hand 
in his — to hold it fast ; but he turned away 
instead, and went to the window. 

" Her room is over this, I think I" he said, 
presently. 

"No, it is over the oak parlour." 

"No one, of course, sleeps in the long 
gallery ?" 

Too unhappy to note the irrelevancy of the 
question, she listlessly answered, " No." 

i2 
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Still he stood looking out. 

" It is strange," he said, presently ; " but since 
I have been standing here I have fancied .... 
it can be only fancy I" 

" What do you mean I" 

" Well, it must be some reflection from the 
windows on this side ; but I seem to see a light 
in the long gallery." 

She got up quickly, and followed him to the 
window. 

"It is no fancy," she said, in a frightened 
whisper. " I see it— plainly. No, no, don't 
go— don't dream of it I" 

'^ But if anyone is there !" 

'* There is no one. Do you forget the old 
tradition ? — the wandering light that is seen 
when a Langtrey is going to die t" 

"Absurd I— why, you laughed at that story 
the other day I" 

" I don't laugh at it now. See I it moves I 
Lancelot, I will not have yoU go 1" 

"My dear Winifred, I don't believe in ghosts 
that go about with lighted lanterns at five or 
six in the morning. If it were midnight it 
would be orthodox, and quite another matter. 
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Nay, I must go ; but not unarmed. See, here 
is a famous weapon ! It will be a brave ghost 
that receives this upon his crown without either 
vanishing into thin air, or surrendering at dis- 
cretion." 

Saying which, he laughingly snatched up the 
poker and made for the door. 

"Very well. If you go, I go with you." 

" It is not my fault if I am obliged to be 
uncivil — but you will only be in my way." 

"I cannot help that. I am not frightened 
now ; and I will carry the light for you." 

There were two ways of reaching the long 
gallery : one through the kitchen and up a back 
staircase; the other across the courtyard and 
by the door in the gateway. They chose the 
last and nearest. 

"It rains faster than ever," said he, looking 
out from the porch. " The yard is a labyrinth 
of pools. You will catch a desperate cold." 

** Hush I— I hear Bridget." 

They stopped, listening. In that moment a 
light glimmered at the top of the stairs, and 
they heard the old woman crying : — 

" Miss Winifred !— oh. Miss Winifred 1" 
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They glanced at each other, and the 9ame 
dread fell upon both. Lancelot sprang up the 
stairs and met Bridget on the landing. She" 
threw up her hands wildly. 

'* Oh, sir r' she quavered, '^ Madam's gone I" 

He looked back at Winifred. She was lean- 
ing against the wall, white and trembling. 

** Why did you not call her in time!" he said^ 
angrily. 

" Indeed, then, I just closed my eyes for a 
minute, sir — only one minute. . . ." 

'* And in that minute she died?" 

'^ Eh then, good Lord, sir I I didn't say she 
were dead ! She's gone, I tell 'ee !" 

" Gone r 

"Ay, gone — her bed empty, an' the quilt 
strippit off, an' the night-lamp reft from the 
table ! — an' here we stand haverin' and chat- 
terin' whilst we might be seekin' for her." 

Thinking she must be mad or dreaming, the 
young man snatched the candle from her band^ 
and rushed to Miss Langtrey's room. 

The door stood wide ; the bed was empty ; 
the bed-clothes were dragged aside. All was 
as she said. As for the bed, it was quite cold 
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— as cold as if it had not been occupied for 
hours. 

What, then, had become of her I They did 
not even ask each other, except by broken 
exclamations. Breathlessly, confusedly^ they 
ran from chamber to chamber^ calling, looking, 
listening. She was not in Winifred's room. 
Neither was she in any of the empty rooms be- 
yond. 

If not upstairs, she must be downstairs ; and 
yet that she should have had strength to get 
down seemed incredible. 

They searched the oak parlour; the store- 
room ; Bridget's little sitting-room ; last of all, 
the kitchen. Beyond the kitchen lay the great 
old kitchen of former days, and other unused 
ofSces ; but the door of communication was 
barred and locked, and had been so for years. 

'' She must be in the house," said Lancelot. 

Then, with a sudden catching of his breath, 
he exclaimed : — 

" Good God I the light — the light in the long 
gallery !" 

They had forgotten it in the suddenness of 
their terror ; but now 
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His first impulse was to undo the door of 
communication ; but the bolts were rusty and 
the key gone ; so they had no resource but to 
turn back by way of the courtyard, and the 
courtyard — all driving mist under a canopy of 
dark in which there was no streak or sign of 
dawn— was, as Lancelot said, '^ a labyrinth of 
pools." 

'* In such a night I" said Winifred, shiveringly. 
** In such weather. ... Oh 1 Lancelot, it is im- 
possible." 

'* I fear it is only too true," he said. " Give 
me the light — see there 1" 

The door of the old banqueting hall was ajar 
— the key was in the lock — the threshold was 
splashed and streaked, as by the trailing of wet 
garments. These streaks went all along the 
floor, getting fainter towards the upper end 
and ceasing upon the narrow stairs leading up 
to the gallery. At the top of the stairs Wini- 
fred bung back, trembling ; but Lancelot push- 
ed open the door and went in. 

She was either there, or had been there, 
fler lamp stood on the floor, about half-way 
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along the gallery, flickering low, and all but 
out. Beyond it, all was dark. 

" Aunt Hester I — dear Aunt Hester, where 
are you ?" 

Her voice seemed to wander down the gallery 
and lose itself in whispering echoes. Hesita- 
tingly they went forward, Lancelot holding high 
the light, Winifred following. All at once they 
stopped. What was that? It sounded like a 
low, chuckling laugh. 

Seized with an inexpressible dread, the girl 
clung to her companion and uttered an involun- 
tary cry. 

'*Hush! — she is there! She must not be 
startled. Steady, dear — you need all your 
courage." 

She was there — ^half-lying on the floor, half- 
sitting, between the last window and the raised 
dais at the end of the gallery. Her head was 
uncovered, and her eyes glistened from under 
a tangle of wet grey hair. She had on a loose 
dressing-gown of some dark stuffy outside which 
she had cloaked herself in the quilt^as if conscious 
of the cold. As they drew near, she looked 
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away^ and laughed again, and muttered to her- 
self. 

'* We must make baBte," ehe said ; " or we 
shall not be ready in time. It's a pity the 
flowers are all over; but there are plenty of 
evergreens. Bridget remembers how we decked 

the walls when be came of age but that was 

in May, and now it is November. Where's 
Winifred 1 Why is she so long dressing t Does 
she know that the Queen is comings and that 
her uncle has won his lawsuit?" 

** Dearest Aunt Hester, I am here." 

Miss Langtrey looked at her vaguely. 

" No, no — ^not you," she said. " I want Wini- 
fred — 1 sent for Winifred. Her mother is gone 
to Jamaica, you know. ... Be sure they don't 
forget the lights this time in the musicians' 
gallery. , Did you hear the bells ? They rang 
just like that, the day he came of age. • . . We 
sent the ringers a barrel of beer to drink his 
health, and they must have the same to-day." 

** Her hands and feet are like ice," said Wini- 
fred, the tears running down her cheeks. " How 
shall we get her back f What is to be done f " 

" Done ?" she said, catching up the last word. 
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*' There's a great deal to be done yet . . • 
there's an ox to be roasted whole^ and we have 
no red cloth to lay down, when the Queen comes 
into the hall. They say it was strewn with 
rushes wh^ she was here before ; but that was- 
in the olden time, before you and I were born I" 

Then, with a sudden change of mood, she- 
moaned and wailed, and rocked herself to and 
fro. 

'' Poor Stephen ! poor Stephen 1 You com& 
too late to save him ! I have paid off the- 
mortgage ; but it is of no use now. He is dead 
and gone — dead and gone — the last of his- 
name I" 

'* Where is Bridget I" cried Winifred, des- 
pairingly. " Why doesn't she come ?" 

*' 1 called to her to bring some warm wraps,"" 
replied Lancelot. " I thought she was follow- 
ing us. Will you be afraid to stay here for a 

few moments while I Ah, thank heaven f 

here is Dr. Saunders." 

Dr. Saunders, pulling off his great-coat as- 
he came along; Beuben splashed from head 
to foot ; Bridget with an armfuU of shawls ; 
Joan, the dairy wench, pale and frightened^ 
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^nd carrying a lantern — they were all there. 

Miss Langtrey shrank back^ and pushed 
away the shawls which Winifred tried to wrap 
about her. 

" I don't know him I" she whispered, cower- 
ing. *^ I don't like his eyes. Tell him to go 
away — tell him he is not invited V* 

Then, plucking at Bridget's sleeve : — 

*' Hush I" she said^ '* this is a great occasion I 
'Tis a pity we sold the plate ; but we have the 
^Queen's tankard still. You'll find it in the oak 
chest in your master's bed-room. Will she re- 
member it, do you think ? That was two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and no one has drunk 
from it since.'* 

They had laid her now upon a pile of rugs. 
Winifred, sitting beside her on the floor, sup- 
ported her head, while Joan and Bridget chafed 
her hands and feet. 

*' Had we not better carry her back to her 
own room, and get her into bed ?" asked Lan- 
•celot, taking the physician apart. 

But Dr. Saunders shook his head. 

'' It is useless to torment her," he said. 

" But the cold of this place will kill her 1" 
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*' My dear Lord Brackenbury, the poor lady 
is dying/' 

Dying ! Lancelot could not believe it. That 
she should have had strength to get up and 
come all this way, and yet be dying, seemed 
to him impossible. 

'* You may see how she has changed within 
these lest few minutes," said the physician. 
" The fictitious energy of delirium is already 
spent. Her voice is perceptibly weaker; her 
pulse more feeble at every beat.'* 

She was lying back now, exhausted, but 
muttering always. Then she closed her eyes, 
and seemed for a moment as if she slept ; but 
waked with a start, and bade them seat her on 
the throne. 

" I am too ill to dance," she said, "but I will 
look on. Why don't they bring more lights! 
Yes, the music may begin. Where is my Lord 
of Leicester ? We know your motto. Sir Mar- 
maduke — ' Langtrey : Loyault6.' The Lang- 
treys were ever loyal ; but they are fallen — 
fallen — fallen." 

She shivered — murmured something about 
its being " a cold welcome for a Queen " — smiled 
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— waved her hand fantastically — ^leaned her 
head against the back of the chair — closed her 
eyes again — sighed twice or thrice — ^then moved, 
breathed, sighed no more. 

*•' Water ! water ! she is fainting/' cried Wini- 
fred. ^* Has no one thought to bring any 
water ?" 

Then, wildly wringing her hands : — 

"Why do you all stand doing nothing? 
Why don't you help her ?" 

" She has passed beyond reach of help from 
tiSy dear lady/' said Dr. Saunders, gently. 
^* She is dead/' 
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CHAPTER X. 
Winifred's resolve. 

*' IITDN I speak to you a minnut, please, 

^^ Missr 

The voice outside the door was Reuben's. 
The curly head so cautiously thrust in, so 
quickly withdrawn, was also Reuben's. Of the 
instinctive delicacy which prompted him to start 
back, he was as unconscious as a savage. He 
only felt that he ought not to see what he saw 
on looking in, and that he must feign not to 
have seen it. 

Yet it was no such extraordinary sight. 
Only a lady at a breakfast table — a lady dressed 
in deepest black; her breakfast untasted; her 
arms thrown forward on the table ; her head 
down ; sobbing — sobbing — sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 
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Six days had gone by — the last six mourDfuI 
days of November. Days when the house was 
dark within, and the skies were dark without, 
and the rain fell unceasingly. Days of seclusion 
and melancholy preparation, ending with one 
more sad than all its forerunners — a day when 
the last Laugtrey of that ancient name was 
borne across the threshold of the old house in 
which her life had been spent, and which 
thenceforth would know her no more. 

Mrs. Pennefeather had been much with Wini- 
fred all through this trying time, and having 
remained that last day till quite late, left her 
with anxious reluctance. 

"But for baby and the children, nothing 
should induce me to go home," she said. '*It 
wrings my heart to leave you alone." 

" But I must learn to be alone." 

" My poor Winifred !" 

<' Yes, it is a hard lesson ; but the sooner I 
begin to master it, the better." 

"Ah, but you cannot go on living in this 
huge old place all by yourself 1 You would die 
of melancholy." 

" I don't think so," Winifred replied, with a 
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wan smile. "I love every stone of it. I am 
happier here than I could be anywhere else." 

Mrs. Pennefeather shook her head. 

" Well, well," she said, " it is too soon as yet 
to make plans for the future." 

So, with many entreaties that Winifred 
would not break down when she was gone, the 
curate's wife took her departure. 

And now this was the morning after — the 
morning of the first day of the new life ; the 
new, joyless, solitary life which Winifred 
Savage must bear as best she could in the 
empty house of her fathers. 

She came down resolved to be brave ; re- 
solved not to begin the day by giving way to 
sorrow. But the sight of Miss Langtrey's 
empty chair put back against the wall, and the 
sound of old Bridget's footsteps as she went 
from room to room, pulling up the blinds which 
had been down for so many days — these sights 
and sounds were too much for her steadfast- 
ness, and she broke down utterly. 

It was at this moment that Reuben came to 
the door with his " Mun I speak to you a min- 
nut, please, miss ?'' 

VOL. II. K 
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She started ; choked down the sobs ; rose 
quickly ; and went over to the window. 

*' Is that you, Beuben ?" she asked, when she 
could trust her voice. 

" Ees, miss." 

" Well, what is it ? Come in." 

She was now standing so that he could not 
see her face. 

" Wull, miss, it's aboot the kye. We'en had 
so much rain, ye see, an' it coom sich a pash 
last night, that there's a ruck o' wayter out, an' 
the flats they be welly flooded. The kye mun 
bide i' th' yard tilly wayter goes doon." 

" Of course they must, Reuben." 

" An' please, miss, we bin at th' last o' th' 
owd hee ; an' I mun knaw if so be as we mun 
begin the new stack hinder the wood-shed? 
An' Joe Tunnicliff, he be coom to fettle the 
stra' yard gate ; an' er ses if er's to ma' a good 
job on't, er mun ma' new poses; an' please, 
miss, the rollers o' the chaff-cutter be out o' 
gear ; an' the little tumbril warted ow'r yester 
mornin', and th' tire coomed off th' near wheeal ; 
an' th' owd mare ha' cast a shoe, an' I want to 
know aff I mun tak' un t' th' smithy V" 
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Poor Winifred ! she knew no more about hay, 
and chaff-cutters, and cart-wheels than Reuben 
knew about the lists of Manetho. Miss Lang- 
trey had always attended to the farming. It 
was the department in which she reigned 
supreme; herself ordering, approving, superin- 
tending everything, from the choice of a drain- 
pipe to the sale of a heifer. And she was 
reputed as practical a farmer, as good a judge of 
dairy-stock, and as keen a hand at a bargain as 
any agriculturist in all that country side. 

As for Reuben and the two old labourers who 
<lid the farm work, they had been accustomed 
to look to " th^ missus " for everything, and had 
not an idea of their own. Now they would 
turn to Winifred for their daily guidance — and 
how was she to guide them 1 Must she confess 
ignorance, and bid them rely on their own ex- 
perience ? Her common sense at once decided 
against that injudicious alternative. She must 
accept the responsibility, and for the present, at 
all events, do the best she could. 

"Well, Reuben," she said, '*! will come 
round presently to look at the chaff'-cutter." 

'« Ees, Miss." 

k2 
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'' And you may tell Joe Tunnicliff that I will 
speak to him myself about the gate. Id the 
meanwhile, you can take the mare over to 
Purkiss's, and ask him to shoe her at once." 

" Ees, Miss ; an'— an' " 

'' Well, what more !" 

"Nothin', Miss; on'y — on'y, please, Miss^ I 
be so sorry !*' 

The tears welled up again ; but she kept 
them back. 

''Yes, Reuben," she said gently, "I know 
you are sorry ; but don't speak about it, please 
— at least not yet awhile — till I am better able 
to bear it. Do you understand ?" 

Beuben touched an imaginary (;ap, made his 
scrape, and vanished silently. But he under- 
stood so well that in less than five minutes he 
had warned Joe Tunnicliff and the labourers to 
'* keep a still tongue, and say nowt aboot th' 
owd missus ; vor 'twar more nor Miss Winifred 
could bear." 

And presently Miss Winifred herself came 
out, marble pale, with a stern, set look about 
her mouth, and went the round of the farm- 
buildings, just as her aunt had been wont to go 
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round daily; giving an eye to the poultry- 
yard and the stables, making sure that the cob 
was well cared for, enquiring after the welfare 
of the sitting hens and the litter of young pigs, 
and seeing that the cows had a plentiful meal 
of hay cut from the new stack which Reuben 
described as "hinder the wood-shed." 

Then, when all this was done, and Joe 
Tunnicliff had received his orders about the 
gate, and the chaff-cutter had been duly in- 
spected, she unchained the St. Bernard, who 
had been straining frantically at his collar ever 
since hearing her voice about the yards, and 
started for a long, solitary walk. 

It no longer actually rained ; but it had been 
raining almost without intermission for the last 
ten days, and the country reeked with damp. 
The moat was well nigh brimming over; the 
lanes were strewn with wet and rotting leaves ; 
and a white steam brooded sullenly "above the 
flooded flats. 

But Winifred was content with the weather. 
To her it seemed that Nature was in tune with 
her own mood, and that anything was better 
than bright skies and sunshine. 
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She walked fast, taking the driest paths she 
could find, and avoiding the most frequented. 
All she wanted was to be alone ; to go some- 
where, no matter where ; to do something, no 
matter what ; to shake off, though but for an 
hour, the dead weight of her solitude. 

For, crabbed and imperious though she 
might be, Miss Langtrey, after all, was the only- 
mother whom Winifred Savage had known. 
And the old lady had done her duty well and 
fairly by her orphan niece, loving her next after 
the brother whom she so idolised ; educating 
her as well as she knew how ; and setting her 
from first to last a brave example under pover- 
ty and privation. But now the very mainstay 
of the girl's life was struck away. Of what 
comfort was it that the struggle with poverty 
was ended? She told herself that, without 
Miss Langtrey, she would as soon be poor as 
rich. Even her joy in the redemption of the 
mortgage was turned to bitterness. She would 
scarcely grieve now, she thought, though The 
Grange were sold to a stranger. 

And then, what was she to do with her 
life ? Mrs. Pennefeather had said only yester- 
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day that she could not go on living alone in the 
old house; and though she declared at the 
moment that she must learn to accept her lot, 
she felt in her heart that the solitude was more 
than she knew how to bear. By and by, 
perhaps, she might be able to devote herself 
to the place and the people; repairing The 
Grange, improving the land, rebuilding the 
cottages and schools, and striving to be as help- 
ful and practical as her aunt would have been 
under these bettered circumstances. But for 
this work she was not yet strong enough. 
Self-dependence is not learned in a day ; and 
she instinctively felt that, in order to acquire it, 
she needed some stimulus from without. 

If she could but get away for awhile — away 
from the sympathising faces, and the familar 
sights and sounds of home . . . that would 
give her strength ; that was what she needed. 
But then Winifred was as ignorant of the out- 
er world as a cloistered nun. When quite a 
child, she had been once to Scarborough, and 
twice or thrice to Rhyl ; but that was in the 
days when her Uncle Stephen was not yet ruin- 
ed. Since his death, and for many a year 
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before he died, she had not known what it 
was to spend a week from home. 

Yet she was fast making up her mind to a 
bold step, though in what direction she knew 
not. One thing, at all events, seemed clear to 
her. She must make her plan at once, before 
others should begin planning for her. She 
must make it at once, announce it at once, and 
carry it into effect with all possible promptitude. 
Thus would she be spared the pain of rejecting 
well-intentioned counsel, and avoid the equally 
painful consciousness that she was a burden 
and a source of anxiety to those around her. 
By ** those around her " she meant not only Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennefeather^ but Lancelot Bracken- 
bury. 

Where, then, could she go ? She knew, of 
course, that there were numbers of good schools 
in France, Belgium, and Germany, where she 
might live as in a home, and have what is called 
"the benefit of masters." There was one at 
Stuttgard, for instance, where a niece of Mrs. 
Caldicott's had boarded once for nearly three 
years. Mrs. Caldicott herself was educated at a 
certain famous Institute at ZoUenstrasse-am* 
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Main. Then there was MuDich .... Had 
fihe not quite lately read the narrative of an 
English lady's life as an Art-student in that 
modern Weimar ; and might it not be possible 
for her to do likewise ? Rome, again — ^but 
Bome was too far away; and Paris was too 
gay ; and London too vast. It mnst be Munich. 
Munich was neither too lively, nor too distant, 
nor too big. Munich was homely. Munich was 
studious. In Munich she could work ; and 
above all else, she craved for occupation. Yes, 
her mind was made up, she would go to 
Munich. 
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LETTIOE LEIGH. 



''pOOR Prince r 

-*- Winifred had walked on and on, think- 
ing only of the future, forgetting the present, 
and taking no heed of the miles. But now, 
having come to a decision, she paused, looked 
around, and found herself about half-way to 
Singleton. 

Prince knew that there was something wrong, 
and that his mistress was unhappy. He tore 
about like a wild dog at first starting ; but find- 
ing presently that the gladness was all on his 
own side, he became sobered, and dropped 
quietly behind. Being spoken to now for the 
first time, he looked up with a sedate and puz- 
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zled face, and thrust his nose into Winifred's 
hand. 

''Poor Prince! What will you do, Prince, 
when I am gone ?" 

She stooped; kissed his furrowed forehead; 
and turned slowly homewards. A Brackenbury 
gamekeeper leading a leash of beagles, and a 
labourer plodding under a load of empty sacks, 
were as yet the only wayfarers she had met. 
She could hardly have chosen a quieter walk* 
Coming presently, however, to a point where 
two lanes diverged, she found herself face to 
face with a woman and a child — the woman 
black-browed, ragged, sullen-looking, with a 
bundle of sticks upon her head; the child 
warmly-clad, ruddy, and sturdy. 

At sight of the lady in black, the woman drew 
back, catching her boy quickly by the hand ; 
and so stood with downcast eyes, waiting for 
her to go by. But Winifred stopped, with a 
look of surprised recognition. 

" Why, Lettice," she said, '* is that you ?" 

No reply. 

*' W^e thought you were lost or dead. Where 
have you been all these years, my poor girl t 
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You look as if the world had gone hardly with 
you." 

The woman's lip quivered ; but she still look- 
ed down silently. 

"Are you back at the old place on the 
moor V 

She shook her head. 

*' Nay, Miss Win'fred," she said, huskily. 
''' Once parted 's aye parted, wi' moorfolk and 
me. 

•' Where, then, are you living?" 

She pointed by the way she had come. 

" You knaw whar Abel Brunt hanged hisself 

years agone ? Blackpool, they call 'un ; 

down agin' the Ridge. Nobody 'nil live there; 
so I 'spose I mun bide in't, an' no rent to pay." 

" That ruin ? Why, there is no roof on it !" 

** There's roofin' at one end, Miss." 

" Have you been there long ?" 

" Nigh on five weeks." 

"A dreary home, Lettice ! How will you 
support yourself?" 

" I'se ben harvestin' Stoke way. Miss ; an* 
4since harvestin' 's ow'r, I'se gone back to th' 
gimp work. But earnins isn't what they used 
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to be ; and the gimp's a hard livin' now, wi" 
two mouths to feed." 

** And this little fellow — is he yours ?" 

She nodded. 

Winifred bent over the child, and caressed 
his little brown cheek. 

" Have you ever been to school, my man?'^ 
she asked. " Can you read?" 

He looked up at her with big, wondering^ 
eyes — eyes as blue as his mother's were black. 
Never were parent and child more dissimilar — 
she all gipsy ; he all Saxon. 

*'A' dunno' what readin' means, Miss Win'- 
fred," said the mother, half sadly, half sullenly. 
" We'se lived pretty much o' th' tramp ; an* 'a 
never had no learnin'." 

" How old is he V 

" Fower last September." 

" He looks five, and I'm sure he's a bright 
boy. You must give up wandering, Lettice, 
and I engage he shall soon know what reading^ 
means ! Tell me, my little friend — would you 
not like to go to Langtrey school?" 

"Nay, Langtrey school-house baint for th& 
loikes o' he," said the mother, wistfully. 
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" It is for all who live in the parish. 
Contioue to live in the parish, Lettice, and I 
will pay for his schooliog." 

Again Hhe shook her head. 

" Nay, nay," she said ; " we man' keep our- 
selves to ourselves — thaakin' you all the same. 
Miss. But I wonldoa' like to have un slighted." 

The woman was moor bred, and had been 
a beauty among the " dark-folk " some five or 
six years ago. Then she disappeared under 
aome vague cloud of ill report, and bad been 
neither seen nor heard of since. She at all 
events had in her veins the wilful, lawless 
moor-blood — the blood that would be neither 
driven nor coaxed ; and Winifred knew that 
for the present it would be well to press her 
no further. • 

"Well, in any case, you are not going 
away just yet," she said, gently; "and if you 
will come over on Monday, we will see what 
can be done to make Blackpool more com- 
fprtable. Tlicro'a plenty of old furniture at 
itid I daresay Bridget can look 
ftthing in the way of warm clothing 
Id cut up for the child, for winter wear. 
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You shall be welcome to whatever is useful to 
you." 

Muttering an ungracious *' Thank 'ee," Lettice 
drew her boy closer to her side. 

" I'm a'most feared to ax a^er th' owd lady," 
she said, looking at Winifred's black dress. 
*'Eh, then, is she gone? And my lord, too — 
they tell me a's ne'er bin heerd on more! 
Well, Miss Win'fred, things ha' gone collywest* 
wi' you, same as other folkl You've yer troubles, 

« 

I reckon." 

** We all have our troubles, Lettice," replied 
Winifred. 

And with this, each went her own way. 

Another mile of lane, and The Grange, with 
its patterned front and picturesque gateway, 
gleamed out between the leafless walnut-boughs. 
As Winifred came in sight, a gentleman sitting 
on the parapet of the little bridge over the 
moat rose and went to meet her. He had been 
a frequent guest of late, coming every day, 
and sometimes twice a day ; and yesterday he 
had followed as Miss Langtrey's chief mourner. 
Winifred was not taken by surprise to find 

♦ "Collywest" — Contrariwise ; unfortunate. 
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him waiting there. She had more than half 
expected him. 

**I thought you would, perhaps^ come this 
morning/' she said. *'I much wanted to see 
you. I am going abroad." 

" Going abroad !" 

" Yes — to Munich ; and I want to know how 
far it is, and how long it takes to get there ?" 

Lancelot stared at her. The abruptness of 
the announcement astounded him. 

"Why, Winifred," he said, "you take my 
breath away I Whom do you know in 
Munich ?" 

" No one. I mean to board in a school. I 
want to learn German, and to take music* 
lessons. Perhaps I may enter an artist's 
studio. I fancy I have some little talent for 
modelling— 'at all events, I should like to try." 

Lancelot Brackenbury looked grave. There 
was a nervous eagerness about her manner that 
puzzled and troubled him. 

" It is a wild project," he said. " Have you 
named it to Mrs. Pennefeather I" 

"I have named it to no one — nor shall I 
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name it till all is settled. In the meanwhile^ I 
rely upon you to help me." 

" What do you want me to do ?" 

" Well, first to advise me about The Grange. 
Can you think of anyone who would attend ta 
the place when I am gone? 

" Yes — that would not be difficult." 

'' And can you find out about the schools in 
Munich r 

" I daresay I could do that also ; but, can- 
didly, I do not like the idea." 

'* Why not t" 

"For several reasons — one being that Munich 
is a little St. Petersburg in winter, and that 
to-morrow will be the first of December. The 
city stands on a plateau some seventeen or 
eighteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea." 

"Yes; I have read about it. The country 
is sometimes covered with snow for months^ 
and people go about in sleighs with bells. I 
should like it very much." 

**I don't think you would like the life in a 

Bavarian school; or the society of German 

schoolgirls, all sausage and sentiment." 
VOL. II. L 
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" Nay, I am not hard to please. If they are 
kind to me, I shall like them well enough." 

" Then you would feel lonely among stran- 
gers in a strange land — ^you who know nothing 
of foreign life. Think how you would miss the 
familiar faces — the old people — the . . . ." 

She interrupted him impatiently. 

" But I want to miss them — don't you under- 
stand? The familiar faces and places are all 
pain to me now. I want to get away from 
them. If I can but go somewhere far away, 
and learn new things, and try to forget old 
ones — that is what will be best for me I I am 
more lonely here than I could be anywhere 
else." 

*« But, Winifred . . . ." 

*'Ah, no, you don't understand! You don't 
know how dearly I loved her — perhaps I hardly 
knew it myself I And now everything reminds 
me of her. ... I must go away." 

They had been standing on the bridge ; but 
as Winifred said these last words, she turned 
towards the house. 

"And for how long?" asked Lancelot, fol- 
lowing her. 
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" For a year. I shall be glad enough to corae 
back to the old place and the old life by the 
time Christmas comes round again; but that 
one year I must have." 

They passed under the gateway and crossed 
the courtyard, where Winifred's white pigeons 
were industriously strutting to and fro, search- 
ing between the stones for any stray grains 
that might yet remain from their midday feed. 

" Shall * we sit here ?" she said, when they 
-came to the porch. "It is so dreary in the 
house." 

There was a deep recess on each side of the 
•door, and in each recess a seat supported on 
grotesque brackets; and these seats and brackets, 
and the ceiling carved with the Langtrey arms 
and motto, and the worn, uneven floor, and the 
massive mediaeval door studded with huge nails, 
and the clustered and twisted columns outside, 
were all in old black oak. Here they sat — 
Lancelot trifling gloomily with his ridingrwhip ; 
Winifred shrinking back into the gloom of the 
comer opposite. 

For some minutes, both were silent. He had 
been telling himself all along that she must 

l2 
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have change of scene. He had thought it all 
out, in fact, and had arranged her winter for her 
in his own mind and in his own way. It was 
annoying to find her with plans made and 
matured. 

'* You could not stay here alone all through 
the winter," he said, presently. ** I know that^ 
of course. I came to-day, indeed, with the idea 
of talking it over with you." 

She looked up, but said nothing. 

" You know that I have relations in Italy 
— a widowed aunt (my mother's eldest sister) 
and a score of Italian cousins, more or less. 
I have not seen them since I was a boy ; but 
Cuthbert used to visit them now and then» 
They are decent people enough, and live in a 
pleasant part of the country, not far from 
Pistoja. My aunt always spends her winters 
in Rome. She knows you quite well by name.. 
How would it be if you went to her for a few 
months 7 She would not be like a stranger; 
and Rome would be pleasanter than Munich." 

'^ I would rather be with strangers — I prefer 
Munich," replied Winifred, quickly. 

For she felt that to be among those who 
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Would consider themselves privileged not only 
to condole with her in the present, but to 
sympathise with her as regarded the past, 
would be of all torments the most intolerable. 

" Then Munich, I suppose, it is to be," he said, 
seeing that her mind was resolved. 

*• Yes." 

** And as soon as possible V* 

" As soon as possible. Can I go next 
week r 

"I fear not. I think you must make up 
your mind to wait for ten days or so. However, 
I will do my best. As for The Grange, you 
may be quite easy on that head. I will be 
your head steward, and Mellor shall come over 
two or three times a week." 

Now Mellor was bailiff for the Brackenbury 
property ; and she knew that all would go well 
in his hands. 

*' Thank you, Lancelot," she said, simply ; 
'* you are very good to me." 

** And to whom should I be good, if not to 
you r 

He waited, as if for an answer ; but no answer 
came. 
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Then there was another silence, interrupted 
presently by the opening of the house-door and 
the appearance of Mrs. Bridget, who came to 
say that luncheon was waiting. It was, in 
vulgar truth, dinner ; for old Miss Langtrey had 
been nsed, after her brother's death, to keep farm- 
house hours and live on farm-house fare. But 
Mrs. Bridget had a keen sense of the family 
dignity; and, finding Lancelot in the porch, 
she judiciously translated *' dinner " as " lun- 
cheon." 

Winifred rose, expecting him to follow ; bnt 
he put out his hand instead. 

" Good-bye," he said. *' I will try to arrange 
about Munich for you; but I don't think you 
will see me back again under a week." 

Then, turning to the old woman, " I need not 
ask you to take care of your young lady, Mrs. 
Bridget. You have done that always." 

*' Indeed, sir — my lord, I mean — I have tried 
to do my best," replied Mrs. Bridget. 

*' And now, more than ever, she needs all 
you can do for her." 

" That's true, my lord." 

And, putting the corner of her apron to her 
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eyes, the old lady retired with a series of 
curtseys. 

Lancelot still held Winifred's hand. It lay in 
his, as cold, and almost as pale, as snow. 

'*! can do nothing more for you?" he asked. 

*'Ye8, indeed I — and I had almost forgotten 
it. Do you remember Lettice Leigh ?" 

*' Lettice Leigh V 

"That handsome, fierce-looking girl, who 
used to live with the Corbishlys on Burfield 
Moor, after her father died. She went away 
some years ago, nobody knew where. Is it 
possible you have forgotten her?" 

Lancelot's face darkened. 

** I have not forgotten her," he said. " What 
of her?" 

'^ She has come back. I met her just now in 
the lanes — with her little boy." 

"Ah I— she has a child?'' 

"A beautiful little blue-eyed boy, not a bit 
like herself. She looks very ragged and 
wretched, and has been leading a tramp's life, 
she tells me. And where do you think she has 
gone for shelter?" 

" Not to the moor, I'll answer for it. When 
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a moor-girl breaks with her own people, you 
know, they cast her out for ever." 

^' Lancelot, the poor soul has taken refuge in 
that horrible hovel at the foot of the Ridge ; 
and I want you to roof it in, and patch it up for 
her, and let her live in it for life if she pleases." 

** What, Blackpool f Why, I was thinking of 
pulling it down the other day, and only spared 
it at Cochrane's entreaty, because he wants to 
sketch it the next time he comes down. By 
the way^ I heard from him this morning; he 
wished me to say everything sympathetic on 
his part.'' 

*' I am much obliged to Mr. Cochrane," said 
Winifred, absently. 

** He is an excellent fellow — and so clever I I 
don't think you half appreciate him, Winifred." 

" I beg your pardon ; but I was thinking of 
Lettice Leigh. May I tell her that she can 
stay at Blackpool as long as she likes, and that 
you will make it weathertight for her and her 
poor little child ?" 

" What ! spoil Cochrane's sketch and eject old 
Abel Brunt's ghost— the only ghost I have 
upon the property f ' 
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''Is Blackpool supposed' to be haunted, 
then r 

" Undoubtedly. And nothing offends a ghost, 
you know, like putting his residence in repair. 
Well, to please you, Winifred, it shall be done." 

'* Thank you, Lancelot." 

" And now, once again — good-bye." 

" For a week ?" 

*' For a whole week. God bless you." 

Her lips moved; but no words came. He 
lingered a moment — turned quickly away — 
crossed the courtyard, and was gone. 

Still she stayed in the dusk of the porch 
listening. She knew that he had gone round 
to the stables. Perhaps she hoped that he 
would come back for another farewell. If so, 
she waited in vain ; for presently she heard the 
sound of his horse's hoofs in the stable-yard; 
then fainter as he rode round by the back of 
the orchard and across the bridge ; and then — 
no more. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WAS IT HONOUR, OR LOVE ? 

1 ITINIFRED battled bravely through the long 
' ' week of Lancelot's absence, even sum- 
moning courage to go to church that first 
miserable Sunday, and weeping quietly under 
her veil when Mr. Pennefeather preached his 
funeral sermon. What made it harder to bear, 
was that it was a week of visitors. People who 
had rarely taken the trouble to call when Miss 
Langtrey was alive, hastened now to profess 
their regret that she was dead; and the old 
courtyard echoed daily to the unaccustomed 
sound of wheels. Many and various were the 
vehicles, ranging from the modest one-horse 
chaise of the neighbouring parson to the county 
magnate's big old family chariot hung with 
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fringed hammer-cloth and bedizened with ar- 
morial bearings. Nor were there wanting 
visitors of the humbler sort ; wives of tenant-^ 
farmers, and poor folk from the cottages round 
about. All these, when she was in the house,. 
"Winifred received in person; enduring the 
patronizing sympathy of her Grace and her 
Ladyship, and listening as gently to the old 
crones who set their lamentations for *^the 
missus " to the tune of their own ailments, as 
to the parsons' wives who enforced their con- 
dolence with quotations from Scripture and sage 
counsel as to the wearing of flannel. 

" If they would but leave me in peace I If 
they would but let me be miserable in my own 
way I" she said, making her wail to Mrs. Penne- 
feather. " They mean well ; but they all put 
on the same face — ^they all speak in the same 
voice — they all say the same things I I am sick 
of hearing that ' Afflictions are blessings in dis- 
guise,' and that * Whatever is, is best.' How 
can her death be a blessing, and for the best? 
I daresay I am very wicked ; but these worthy 
people enrage me, and make me rebellious I I 
long to remind them that there are times whea> 
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everything is for the worst, and to tell them 
that I hate all this pretending and preaching I 
When your good husband came to me and 
pointed out how that it was God's will to 
take her; and that because it was God's 
will, r must submit and bear my loss — when he 
said that, I knew he was telling me truth. I 
knew that he himself believed every word as 
he uttered it. And that did me good — that 
gave me strength — that comforted me. But 
these people pity me, and patronize me, and 
preach to me, as if I was a child or an outer 
barbarian ; and it drives me wild I" 

To which Mrs. Pennefeather replied with a 
shrug, that Winifred's visitors were a pack of 
idiots, and that she had better be '* out," if 
more came on the same errand. 

" But I can't be always out," said Winifred, 
innocently. '' I do go out, and stay out, as 
long and as often as I can ; and even so I get 
oaught. Yesterday, just as I was coming home 
— and it was nearly dusk — Lady Forbes' car- 
riage overtook me ; and she came in, and stayed 
an hour." 

Mrs. Pennefeather gave her an odd look. 
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" Ah, my dear," she said, " what would be- 
come of society, if everyone was as literal as 

you r 

" Nothing would induce me to let Bridget or 
Joan say I was out when I was at home, if that 
is what you mean !" exclaimed Winifred, with a 
flash of sudden scorn. " Nor would they tell a 
falsehood, if I were so base as to wish it." 

Mrs. Pennefeather laughed aloud. 

**You use very big words for very little 
things, ray child," she said, airily. "All the 
world understands nowadays that 'Not at 
Home ' is a civil way of saying one doesn't want 
to be bored ; just as ' I have the honour to re- 
main your obedient servant' means that the 
writer looks upon himself as an infinitely bigger 
man than the person he is addressing. These 
are accepted euphemisms." 

" I don't know what you mean by * euphem- 
isms/" said Winifred ; "but they sound to me 
exactly like falsehoods." 

And although Mrs. Pennefeather was at some 
pains to explain that a euphemism was a kind 
of indispensable verbal oil which helped the 
wheels of the social machine to work smoothly^ 
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Winifred was so ignorant and so obstinate as 
to remain unconvinced. 

At length Saturday came again — the Satur- 
day on which Lancelot was due at The Grange. 
**I think you will hardly see me," he said, 
'* before this day week." Those were his words. 
Had she not repeated them to herself a dozen 
times a day ever since? And now here was 
Saturday. It had been long enough on the 
way ; but it was come at last. And Lancelot ? 

She did not once ask herself "Will he come I" 
but only '' Will he come early ?'* " Will he come 
late?" That he might for any cause be a day 
behind, was a possibility that never once oc- 
curred to her. She would as soon have expected 
the sun to put off rising. 

However, he did not come early. It was an 
uncertain, stormy day ; and the weather kept 
visitors away. Midday passed, and the after- 
noon hours struck at intervals that seemed 
twice their ordinary length. Never had time 
gone so slowly. By and by, as the day began 
to darken, she put on a thick shawl and went 
into the garden. Here she walked slowly up 
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and down, watching the ragged cloud-drifts as 
they coursed across the sky, and listening to 
the wind among the trees. 

It was not a cheerful garden at the best of 
times ; and now, all dusk and damp, with dead 
leaves rotting in the paths and bare boughs 
dark against the sky, it looked forlorn enough. 
The old summer-house, too, was fast falling to 
ruin ; and the sun-dial was long since broken. 

" Poor Cuthbert 1" 

Ay, poor Uuthbertl The place always re- 
minded her of him. It was there they sat. It 
was there he put his betrothal ring upon her 
finger. That ring was locked away now. She 
had not worn it for years ; she should never 
wear it again. It had passed into a relic. 

All at once^ she held her breath and listened. 
Surely she heard something! — a faint, indefi- 
nite something that came and went with the 
wind, and resolved itself presently into the 
measured beat of galloping hoofs 1 Then her 
heart gave a leap, and she went round by the 
cherry-orchard as far as the little gate that 
opened into the courtyard. Here she waited; 
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and still the galloping hoofs drew nearer. Then 
they echoed under the gateway, and Lancelot 
rode into the courtyard. 

He made straight for the porch ; dismounted ; 
and in the act of dismounting, saw her where 
she stood. 

" Did you expect me 1" he asked, throwing 
the reins to Reuben. 

" Yes ; I was sure you would come." 

He smiled. 

" Then your faith in me was greater than my 
faith in myself. I scarcely hoped to do it in 
the time; for I have met with all kinds of 
delays, and, to crown the whole, something 
went wrong with the engine a mile or two this 
side of Birmingham, and the train was two 
hours late. However, here I am ; and before 
dark, too I You are coming in from a walk ?" 

" No — I was in the garden." 

** Then shall we go back to the garden, while 
I tell you about Munich !" 

He said this, because he had observed^ or 
fancied he had observed, since Miss Langtrey's 
death, that Winifred liked better to talk with 
him out of doors than in the house. 
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'* But you are tired — you would rather come 
in and rest f she said, hesitatingly. 

''Not at all. I shouldn't mind walking all 
round the moors before dinner." 

His appearance contradicted his words. He 
looked pale and fagged, and he was splashed 
from head to foot. 

*' I am ashamed to appear in this plight," he 
said ; " but the roads are rivers of mud." 

" You come direct from London ?" 

" I come direct from Munich." 

" From Munich ! You have been to Munich ?" 

**0f course. Where else do you suppose I 
was, all this past week ?" 

" I did not know — I did not think. I suppose 
I concluded you went to London." 

" As if it would have taken me a week to 
go to London and back 1 No ; I went straight 
to Munich^ and from Munich have come straight 
back again. Don't look so horrified ! It is by 
no means a long journey ; and, as I said before^ 
I am not tired. And now tell me — are you 
still in the same mind about going away 1" 

« Yes ; in precisely the same mind." 

*'Then I have found a home for you. Not 

VOL. II. M 
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in a school — I went to a dozen schools, 
•without seeing one in which I thought you 
could feel happy. This is the house of a 
Protestant pastor, one Dr. Ereutzmann by 
name, whose family consists of a wife and 
two orphan nieces — ^simple, quiet folk, all of 
them; homely in their ways, and thoroughly 
respectable." 

And then he went on to explain how the 
nieces, being heiresses on a modest scale, had 
been brought up by the Ereutzmanns, who 
had no children of their own ; how Frau Ereutz- 
mann had a brother who was an architect and 
knew all the leading artists in Munich ; and 
how, by his help, Winifred might readily obtain 
any introductions she pleased. As for the 
house, it was a substantial, old-fashioned 
dwelling, once a farmhouse, and stood a little 
way out of the town. 

" A regular Bavarian homestead/' he explain- 
ed, *'like the Noah's Arks of the Tyrolean 
toy-boxes, with overhanging eaves, and rows 
upon rows of windows with bright green shut- 
ters, and over the door a fresco of Saint 
Christopher with the infant Christ on his 
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eboulder. Then there is a garden, which will 
be pleasant in spring ; and as for winter, I 
don't think it can ever be very cold indoors, for 
there are stoves in all the rooms, and the walls 
are three feet and a-half thick." 

" It sounds like a rural Paradise 1'* 

''As for accommodation, there are some 
twenty rooms in the house, several of which are 
unoccupied. I went over the whole of them — 
apple-chambers and all ; and I saw a little suite 
of three rooms at the end of a corridor on the 
third floor, in which I think you could be 
comfortable." 

'* Three rooms I What should I do with 
three rooms? 1 want only a cell to sleep in." 

'* I beg your pardon. If you study Art, you 
must have a studio; and the end room will 
make a capital studio. And besides your 
studio, you must have a bed-room for yourself 
and a bed-room for your maid." 

*'But you don't suppose I should take 
Bridget to -Munich ? What would become of 
The Granger' 

"What, indeed I No — I am perfectly aware 
that you cannot take Bridget to Munich.'' 

M 2 
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*< Nor Joan ; because of the dairy V^ 

"My dear Winifred, I never dreamed of 
transplanting either the venerable Bridget or 
the blooming Joan. You must have a Bavarian 
maid — in fact, you have one already/' 

'* What do you mean V 

" 1 mean that you could hardly make the 
journey without an attendant, and that a maid 
will add greatly to your comfort in a house- 
hold where the mistress is her own cook, and 
the young ladies wait at table. You have no 
idea of the primitive way in which these worthy 
people live.*' 

"I have lived in that primitive way all my 
life/' said Winifred. " It will not be new to 



me.'' 



** Dear child, you can do in your own home 
what it would be unbecoming you should do in 
any other. I could not possibly allow you to 
wait upon yourself at Dr. Kreutzmann's ; I have, 
therefore, engaged an attendant for you — a 
good soul named Christine, whose mother was 
Frau Kreutzmann's foster-sister, and whom I am 
sure you will like." 

It was now so dusk that he did not see how 
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her colour came and went during this apparent- 
ly simple speech. Neither was he conscious of 
having said anything calculated to produce that 
effect. That ho should think for her and act 
for her, seemed to him the merest matter of 
course ; but to her this protecting forethought 
was wholly new and unexpected. Even the 
tone of good-humoured authority in which he 
spoke, touched her with a wondering delight. 
It was so good to feel that there was still 
some one to take care of her I 

'* You are not displeased 1" he said, finding 
that she made no reply. " Have I taken too 
much upon myself?^' 

" How should I be displeased 1 How can I 
be anything but grateful V 

*'Hu8hl" he said, quickly. "That word is 
out of place, Winifred, between you and me. 
It pains me.^^ 

" But you think of everything I" 

"That is not wonderful. It only shows that 
I have a little common sense and a moderate 
amount of experience. I am, of course, anxious 
that you should be comfortably lodged, and 
properly cared for." 
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He paused a moment, then added^ hesitat* 
ingly :— 

"As anxious as if you were my own 

sister." 

Did the words chill her, or had it turned 
colder? The dying dusk, at all events, was 
suddenly extinguished ; the sky became black 
overhead ; and it began to rain. 

** Here cdmes another storm 1" he said. " We 
must run for it, or we shall be wet through 
before we reach shelter." 

They quickened their steps ; but they had 
scarcely reached the house, when it poured in 
torrents. In the porch, he put out his hand to 
say good-bye ; but she would not hear of his 
going till the storm was over. So they went 
in, and Bridget served them with coffee in the 
oak parlour. 

" I see you now for the first time," he said, 
when the old woman had lit the caudles and 
left the room. " Heavens 1 how ill you look 1" 

She looked ill, indeed ; her eyes unnaturally 
large, and ringed round with dark circles ; her 
face and lips bloodlessly pale ; and in the ex- 
pression, not of her face only, but of her very 
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hands, there was a worn, spiritless look that 
struck him with dismay. 

^' But I am not ill — at least, I think not," she 
replied. " I am only tired ; and — lonely." 

Still he looked at her; and the more he 
looked, the more he was troubled. 

" Yes, you are right," he said. " The sooner 
you get away the better. Of course, it is 
lonely — horribly lonely. I suppose I have not 
realised it till now. Poor child I" 

"Nay," she said, forcing a smile. *'The 
Grange has been besieged by visitors all the 
week. But I am very ungrateful. 1 should 
have been thankful if they had stayed away, or 
only sent cards.' 

How soon can you be ready?' 

" For the journey?" 

" Yes ; for the journey." 

" Immediately — at two hours' notice." 

"But have you no purchases to make? — 
nothing to do in the way of preparation ?" 

" I think not. At all events, if I want any- 
thing, I will buy it over there." 

" But for travelling ? Remember, it is winter. 
You will want furs, rugs, travelling wraps." 
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She shook her head. 

"It doesn't matter," she said, indifferently. 
*^ I have a cloak ; and Bridget will find me 
some shawls. Besides^ I should hate to go into 
Singleton, where I have never been without — 
her." 

The last word came with a sob. 

'^ It is very foolish/' she said, brushing a tear 
away. " I shall be better by and by ; but — but 
it is my first great sorrow, you know." 

" No, Winifred— not the first." 

The blood rushed in a torrent to her face, so 
white the moment before. 

" No, no," she said, confusedly. " I don't 
mean that, of course — not altogether, at least I 
But no one was the same to me as Aunt Hes- 
ter .... not even Uncle Stephen. As for 
Cuthbert — that was not like a sudden blow — 
not as if we had known for certain I" 

*'It was worse than certainty/' he said, 
gloomily. 

"It was worse, in one way. And yet one 
could not mourn as one would have mourned, 
had it been certain. I mean, it was a different 
kind of sorrow. Tou will not misunderstand 
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me, Lancelot ? Tou know bow much I owed 
to his goodness — how I honoured him " . . . . 

*' Av. but it was honour — not love 1" 

** Lancelot 1" 

Their eyes met ; fire in bis — alarm in hers. 

" Forgive me 1" he stammered. " I ought 
not to have said it." 

Then, finding that she was silent, he added 
hurriedly, almost defiantly : — 

** But what does it matter ? I have always 
known it. The words have been on my lips a 
hundred times before, and now at last they have 
escaped me — that is all I And, dear, why need 
you mindt Why look so distressed? You 
would have loved him, if you could. I know 
you tried to school your heart ; but it was of no 
use. The fault was not yours. How could 
you help it ? What woman ever yet loved a 
man merely because he desired to be loved, or 
because it was her duty to love him? Love 
comes unsought — unbidden — unsuspected "... 

He took her hand — the hand that felt so 
cold and looked so tired. She drew it quickly 
away. 

" 1 was not worthy of him," she said, tremu- 
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lously. '^ Tou cannot reproach me more than I 
reproach myself." 

"Heavens and earth! Winifred, I am not 
reproaching you. I do not even reproach my- 
self; though God knows there have been times 
when . . . •" 

" Hush !" she said, interrupting him. ** What 
is past is past. Let us only remember that you 
are his brother, and that I am going away. I 
think the storm is over." 

This was said with a dignity, a decision, that 
silenced and almost abashed him. 

"You are right," he said, confusedly. "I 
beg your pardon." 

Then, after a pause full of embarrassment to 
both, he said : — 

** I am going now ; but before I go, can you 
give me an idea as to when you will wish to 
start V 

" Can I go on Tuesday !" 

" Certainly — when you please." 

" But what must I do ? Where must I go 
first?" 

" Yuu must go first to London, and thence by 
way of Paris or Brussels. But leave all that to 
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me. In the meanwhile^ what about Christine^ 
your maid ? Would you like to have her over 
here at once, or shall she meet you at the 
station ?" 

" What do you mean I She is not in Eng- 
land r 

" She is by this time at Old Court, having 
tea, I daresay, with Church and his wife. I 
knew you would require her on the journey." 

Again her cheek was warmed by a momen- 
tary flush — a flush of surprise, or pleasure, or 
gratitude^ or perhaps of all three. But she 
only said, very quietly : — 

'* Thank you ; I think I would rather be met 
by her at the station." 

" Very good. The express goes at forty-five 
minutes past nine, and reaches London in time 
for the mail-train to Dover. Will it fatigue 
you too much to go as far as Dover the first 
day r 

** Not at all. I should like, if possible, to go 
still farther." 

" As far as Calais ? Well, you will see when 
the time comes. And is it to be on Tuesday 
next I" 
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« Yes." 

**Then I will meet jon, with Christine, at 
Singleton Station, at twenty minntes before 
ten. Till then, good-bye." 

She put out her hand. She longed to say 
something more than '* good-bye ;'' but what, 
she hardly knew. To thank him seemed all at 
once to have become strangely difficult. 

So she said only: — 

" Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



FROM OLD TO NEW. 



" TITHAT a wonderful place !" 

' ' They had been travelling all night and 
all the previous day; and now it was eight 
o'clock in the morning, and they were standing 
in the market-place at Brussels. 

It had been a weary journey ; confusing, and 
troubled, and full of changes. First the part- 
ing ; Bridget lamenting that she should never 
live to see her young lady back again, and Joan 
in floods of tears. Then, at the turn of the 
road, the last blurred glimpse of the old home. 
Then the cold wet drive in the old hooded 
chaise — the draughty station — Lancelot wait- 
ing to hand her out — Christine, a tall rosy- 
cheeked damsel in a round black bonnet and 
dark grey cloak — the coming train — the sloppy 
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platform^ and a last sight of Reuben blubbering 
in the background. Then gliding trees and 
hedgerows, and lines of telegraph-wires that 
seemed to rise and fall perpetually ; and floods 
of rain coursing down the window-panes ; and 
a leaden sky overhead; and Lancelot sitting 
opposite, grave and silent ; and a strange feel- 
ing that all the old familiar faces and places 
were every moment being left farther and 
farther behind. 

Thus many hours passed, and the early De- 
cember afternoon closed in; and by and by 
there was a glitter of innumerable lamps, a 
running to and fro, a bewildering crowd, a huge 
station ; and then Winifred found herself in a 
<;aK driving through miles of lighted streets. 
This was London. Then another station — 
another railway carriage — an interval of for- 
getfulness — a sudden waking up — a ringing of 
bells — a rush of cold night air-*a sloping gang- 
way, with a sound of surging water below — a 
wet deck — a couple of hours on a sofa in a dim 
cabin, with Christine sleeping on the floor close 
by — then noise and movement overhead — Lan- 
celot's voice at the cabin-door — the night-air, 
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and the rain, and the gangway all over again 
— soldiers, porters, custom-house officials — a 
chatter of French voices — terra firma — Calais. 
Here (Winifred declaring that she was not tired, 
and beggingto be allowed to travel all night) they 
warmed themselves at a good fire, had food and 
coffee in the Buffet, and were off again by the 
midnight express. Then came the night-journey 
to Brussels ; Winifred and Christine in a com- 
partment to themselves where, warmly wrapped 
in rugs and shawls, they slept profoundly all 
the reiSt of the night. When they woke, the 
day was just dawning. The lamp overhead 
was extinguished, and the window had become 
a square of pale grey light beyond which lay 
ghostly flats and lines of spectral poplars fading 
into mist. Then, as the light waxed stronger, 
the scattered outskirts of a large city came into 
view ; and presently the train ran into another 
big station, and they were at Brussels. 

Here they were to take a day's rest, and go 
to a hotel. 

Driving through the streets in which the 
shopkeepers had not yet begun to take down 
their shutters, they came to the market-place 
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(then at its busiest hour) and alighted, the 
better to enjoy this bright and busy scene — 
one of the most picturesque that Europe has to 
show. 

The mists had now dispersed, and the sun 
was breaking through rent and rolling masses 
of fast-vanishing cloud. Straight before them 
stood the Hotel de Yille, its innumerable win- 
dows all a-glitter ; its noble tower flecked with 
light and shadow ; its weathercock-saint — now 
bronze in shade, now gold in shine — ^flashing 
and shifting with the wind. The Broodhuis 
opposite was in deep shadow, as befitted the 
scene of a great tragedy ; while all around, 
crowded together as if they had not half room 
enough, stood the quaint Guild and Corporation 
Houses of old days, with their gable-fronts, and 
jutting balconies^ and faded splendour of scroll- 
work and gilding. 

The great square in their midst was one huge 
parti-coloured garden of fruit and vegetable 
stalls^ and all alive with buyers and'Jsellers, and 
colour, and movement, and life. And in the air 
was a multitudinous humming of many voices^ 
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and a clattering of brass pails, and a tramping 
of wooden shoes, and a cracking of whips, and 
a lumbering of heavy wheels. 

Well might Winifred exclaim that it was " a 
wonderful place I" 

She was breathless ; dazzled ; as naive in her 
wonder as a delighted child. Clinging to Lan* 
celot's arm, the fatigue of the journey all for- 
gotten^ she listened as in a dream to the stories 
he was telling her about Egmont and Horn^ 
and the Duchess of Richmond's ball, and the 
Eve of Waterloo ; and though people turned 
their heads to look after her, and the brown 
broad-cheeked market-women smiled and nod- 
ded and jabbered unintelligible praises of her 
fair young English face, she was too much 
taken up with the novelty of the scene to be 
even conscious that she was looked at. 

"They are just married I" said a bright-eyed 
old body installed behind a pile of fruit and 
flowers. 

'^ Nay, how can that be, and she in black ?'^ 
exclaimed another who sold sab6ts and crock- 
ery. " Her mourning is quite new, too." 

VOL. II. N 
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" Well, then, they are lovers I" 

And holding out a handful of white roses, 
«he said in her guttural Flemish : — 

"My handsome Monsieur will buy some 
£owers for his beautiful young lady?" 

She was a pleasant-looking old woman, her 
cap covered all over with tiny quillings of fine 
Mechlin lace, and a pair of gold ear-rings in her 
cars; and her appeal, which it needed no 
knowledge of the language to understand, was 
irresistible. So Lancelot bought the roses, and 
Winifred carried them all the rest of the way. 

Then they went to their hotel and break- 
fasted; and by-and-by he took her to see the 
Church of St. Gudule, and the Place des 
Martyrs, and the shops in the Galerie St. 
Hubert ; and in the evening they went on again 
and travelled all night as before, arriving in the 
morning at Coblentz, where the railway (then 
in course of construction) came to an end. 
They, however, found a steamer awaiting the 
arrival of the train, and so went on by water to 
Mayence, and then again by rail to Frankfort, 
where they put up again for twenty-four hours. 
Here, next day, they saw the house of Goethe, 
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and Schwanthaler's statue of the poet, and the 
portraits of the Kaisers in the old Town Hall ; 
and from Frankfort, being rested and refreshed, 
ihey made but one more stage of it, going 
straight to Munich, where they arrived late in 
the afternoon of the fourth day since leaving 
Singleton Station. 

There had been some feeling of embarrass- 
ment on both sides at starting, and the first 
day went by uncomfortably. But the brilliant 
43unshine of the following morning quickly dis- 
pelled that little cloud ; and the time since then 
had been one enchanted holiday. Fain would 
they have travelled thus for ever, always going 
somewhere or arriving somewhere ; wandering 
through picture-galleries ; lingering in the 
shadowy aisles of ancient churches; listening 
to - legends droned by black-robed vergers ; 
always amused, always together, and as much 
alone at a little table in the corner of a noisy 
public room at a big hotel, as Daphnis and 
Chloris on a hill-side in Arcady. 

But how was it that Winifred, who had never 
in her life travelled for eighteen or twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, could go on all day and 

N 2 
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sleep all night in a railway carnage, without 
stopping? How was it that, so far from look- 
ing more fagged and pale than when she start- 
ed, the tender, joyous flush of health came 
fluttering back to her cheek that very first 
morning in the market-place at Brussels? In 
simple truth, the poor child was entertained 
and happy, and taken out of herself and her 
own cares. Everything amused her; every- 
thing was new and delightful ; the scenery a& 
it flitted by, often bleak and barren, but unlike 
any she had seen at home — the odd crowds at 
the various stations — the unknown tongue on 
every lip — the novel fare — the glimpses of 
quaint towns, passed so quickly, and all so 
curiously alike — the Rhine, beautiful even in 
winter, its vineyards leafless, its inns empty, 
its waters solitary — the waggoner driving hia 
team of yoked oxen — the poplar-bordered canal 
— the graveyard full of iron crosses, hung with 
wreaths of immortelles — the paved straight 
country road dwindling to a white streak in the 
distance — the many-turretted " Schloss " on it& 
vantage-ground of hill-side — ^the nestling village 
below — the priest in his black soutane, the 
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peasant in his sabdts, the soldier in his spiked 
helmet and white gaiters — all these, passing be- 
fore her in quick succession, turned her thoughts 
into new channels, and kept her attention on the 
alert. Then there was Lancelot always taking 
care of her ; seeing that the foot-warmer was 
changed and that the rugs were wrapped closely 
round her ; getting her grapes at this station 
and flowers at that ; telling her scraps of history, 
and legends of the places they passed; tele- 
graphing in advance for rooms at hotels, and 
carriages to meet them at stations where 
they stopped ; dining with her ; breakfasting 
with her ; walking with her ; surrounding her 
with unspoken attentions and unobtrusive cares 
.... how could she help being content and 
amused and happy, if only for a few short days ? 

It was by her own desire that they came by 
that route, and so quickly. She would have 
gone straight through from London to Munich, 
if Lancelot had consented. 

'^ And you are positively not tired?" he asked 
her again and again. 

But she always replied that she was less 
tired than when they first started. 
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It was eight o'clock in the evening when 
they reached Munich ; and they found the 
Kreutzmann family at supper. The good people 
had not expected their English guests for 
another day or two; but they hurried out ta 
meet and greet the strangers, and were none 
the less cordial because taken by surprise. 
Frau Kreutzmann, a buxom housewife with a 
leathern satchel hanging at her girdle, took 
Winifred by both hands, kissed her on both 
cheeks, and bade her welcome to the home. 
The grey-haired pastor in well-worn black coat 
and knee-breeches, helped to bring in her lug- 
gage. The two nieces — fair, smiling damsels,, 
with braided hair and embroidered caps, and 
skirts just short enough to show a pretty foot 
and a buckled shoe — took off her cloak and hat^ 
put her in a big chair by the stove, chafed her 
cold hands, and said welcoming words which 
needed no translation though spoken in 
German. 

Christine, meanwhile, having come in for her 
share of greetings and kisses, slipped quietly 
back into her old place in the household ; fetched 
clean plates and mugs ; placed chairs at the 
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upper end of the table for Winifred and Lance- 
lot, and a stool for herself at the bottom ; and 
presently they were all supping together in the 
good old patriarchal Bavarian fashion, off hot 
pudding, black bread, stewed fruit and home- 
made cheese. 

It was a big room with whitewashed walls 
and one huge beam intersecting the ceiling from 
end to end. The floor.was carpetless ; the boards 
were spotless ; the windows were hung with 
clean muslin curtains. In one corner stood 
a large stove covered with shining white 
tiles, through the open door of which a ray of 
warm light flowed out along the floor. On 
the walls, in plain black frames, hung a few 
good prints, a gun, some antlers, and other 
sporting trophies. 

Presently, the supper being ended, the pastor 
said grace, the nieces ran upstairs to prepare 
Winifred's room, and Christine cleared the table. 
Then the old man took down his silver-mount- 
ed rifle, the stock curiously cut out to fit the 
rifleman's shoulder, and told them how it had 
been given to him by his parishioners on his 
wedding-day, thirty years ago. A rare good 
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rifle of the old sort — none better 1 Many a 
«tienbock bad he stalked and shot with it. See 
yonder horns — three foot and a half from root 
to tip. That was a king of steinbocks, that 
one — the finest he had ever brought down ! 
The Fraiilein was looking at that trophy of 
tails? Foxes? No, no — not foxes. Wolves. 
Wolves every one. Plenty of wolves in the 
woods beyond Starnberg ; ay, and bears, too, 
for that matter. He had shot many a grizzly 
in his young days, before he was married. 
Bears had grown more scarce and shy, however, 
of late years ; and even steinbocks and chamois 
were less plentiful than of old. That was the 
fault of the railroads, for bringing strange 
sportsmen about their haunts. 

Thus he chattered, and the time passed 
quickly. By-and-by a cuckoo clock struck ten ; 
whereupon Pastor Kreutzmann brought out a 
ponderous old German Bible, read a chapter 
aloud, and invoked a blessing upon his assem- 
bled family and upon the strangers who were 
within his gates. 

** Do you think you shall like it ?" said Lance- 
lot, as he bade Winifred ^ood night. 
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'' I like the place and the people better than 
any place or people I ever saw !" she replied, 
with a happy smile. 

Then the girls conducted her to her room ; 
and Frau Kreutzmann brought her a cap of 
43ome kind of hot iisane after she was in bed ; 
and long before eleven, the whole household 
was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HERE BARON SHOWS FRAULEIN WINIFRED THE 

SIGHTS OF MUNICH. 

GIVEN sincerity and straightforwardness on 
both sides, few things in life are easier, 
or pleasanter, than the making of new friend- 
ships. Happily, there is a freemasonry of sim- 
plicity as well as of roguery ; and honest folk^ 
like thieves, have an instinct of mutual recogni- 
tion. It is when "things are not what they 
seem ;" when there is pretence of any kind — 
pretence of wealth, or position, or cleverness, 
or devoutness — that honesty finds itself at 
fault. Then, instead of a free and cordial in- 
terchange of thought, there come polite plati- 
tudes, and constraint, and mutual weariness. 
But there was no pretence about the Kreutz- 
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mann family. They were good, simple souls ;. 
homely, kindly, frugal, honest as the day. 
. By the time Winifred Savage had spent 
twenty-four hours under their roof, she was as 
much at home as if she had lived there all her 
life. They began by making her, as it wer^, 
free of all that was theirs. The pastor took 
her into his study that first mornings after 
breakfast ; showed her his books, and invited 
her to borrow them when she pleased ; a privi- 
lege of which she was not likely to take much 
advantage, seeing that they were mainly works- 
of German theology and philosophy, with a 
sprinkling of Greek and Latin classics. 

After this, Frau Kreutzmann conducted her 
over the house, displayed her stock of preserves 
and cheeses, unlocked her numerous presses, 
and with innocent pride exhibited her stores of 
linen, snowy-white and fragrant with lavender. 
Then the two girls — Katchen and Brenda — 
carried her off to the garden, the orchard, and 
the paddock ; showed her their hen-houses and 
bee-hives ; and introduced her to the pony, the 
cow, and the poultry. 

Her own room was just as Lancelot had de* 
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scribed it — one of three at the end of a corridor, 
commanding a wide flat landscape, bounded by 
a range of very distant mountains. Christine 
occupied the adjoining chamber on the one 
side, -while on the other was a large empty 
rpom, capable of being converted, as Lancelot 
had suggested, into a studio. 

All this, it will be seen, was homely enough. 
So also were the ways of the family. They 
had prayers and breakfast at seven, dinner at 
one, supper at eight. In the morning, while 
her^jieces did the lighter household work, Frau 
Kreutzman went to market and prepared the 
raid-day meal. The pastor, meanwhile, worked 
in his garden in summer, went out with his 
gun in winter, visited the sick and the poor, 
and looked in at the parish school-house. After 
dinner, when his womenkind either sat at 
needlework or paid visits in the town, it was 
his daily wont to repair to the Royal Library, 
and there (being one of the privileged few 
to whom those (Joors of learning are open 
after public hours) he would read till dusk, 
seated in his accustomed chair in his accus- 
tomed corner. In that chair, in that corner, 
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the good man bad spent his afternoons for 
the last twenty years, accumulating material 
for a learned theological work which some said 
would never be finished, and which others de- 
clared had never even been begun. Then in 
the evenings he aloud read to his family — 
generally some book of history or travels ; and 
sometimes, though not often^ he spent an hour 
at his club. Such was Winifred's new home ; 
such the daily routine going on within its 
walls. 

Having brought her thither, Lancelot was to 
go back immediately to England. That is to 
say, he would remain for a day or two, to see 
her settled, and to show her a few of the sights 
of Munich. The sights of Munich, however, 
are many, arid can hardly be seen in a day or 
two, if one takes them seriously. There are 
churches old and new, paintings and sculptures, 
gardens, palaces, museums, and private studios 
without number. To talk of seeing all these 
in a day or two was a manifest miscalculation » 
That they should take a week was only to be 
expected. That they should even take a fort- 
night was not wonderful. It was not till a 
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third week went by that the ErentzmanQ family 
began to smile mysteriously, aud to remark 
that it took the Herr Barou a loog time to 
show Fraiileia WJDifred the lions of Munich. 

"Well, well, we ehall see," eaid Frau Kreutz- 
mann ; " but take my word for it, before he 
leaves, we ehall have a betrothal I" 

"If they are not betrothed already I" sug- 
gested Brenda, 

Bat Eiitchen was confident that no such be- 
trothal had as yet come to pass. 

" Have you noticed how his eyes follow her 
wbeu she is not looking ? That is not the way 
that Kar] Erebs looks at Marie Breitkopf. 
Accepted lovers are not afraid to show their 
love in their eyes." 

" Such beautiful eyce as the Herr Baron has, 
too — and so expressive I" sighed Brenda; 
thinking, perhaps, how delightful it must be to 
bave a luvcr. Almva all, a lover so handsome, 
Mc, Ro everjfhing that a lover should be I 
Frau Kreiitzmann frowned, and shook 
reprovingly. No young maiden had 
know that a geDtleman's eyes 
llmautiful or (expressive. 
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The " Herr Baron," meanwhile, had taken up 
his quarters at a hotel in the town ; and al- 
though, in his character of cicerone^ he came 
every morning to fetch Winifred for some 
excursion^ he was careful not to intrude 
too frequently upon the privacy of her hosts. 
It was only when especially invited that he 
«pent an evening at the parsonage. On these 
occasions the girls put on their prettiest caps, 
and Frau Ereutzmann made an apple-kiicken 
for supper. After supper, they generally had 
music. That is to say, Katchen and Brenda 
sang Bavarian national songs, accompanying 
themselves on the guitar and zitter ; and some* 
times, if a neighbour or two dropped in, they 
pushed aside the tables and chairs, and waltzed 
as only Germans can. 

Thus the days went by, and to Winifred 
Savage it seemed that life was an enchanted 
dream. The place, the people, the galleries, 
the palaces, the spacious modern piazzas, the 
picturesque old by-streets — all were new, all 
were delightful. A whole world of art, and 
beauty, and history was suddenly revealed to 
her. Names that till now had been only names 
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became wondrous realities. Gods and heroes 
and Ceesars, immortal in precious marbles of 
old time, held her with their awful beauty. 
Vandyck, Rembrandt, Albert Diirer, each in hi& 
habit as he lived, looked at her from the can- 
vases their own hands had painted. Rubens 
dazzled her with profuse and gorgeous pa- 
geantry. Titian's Charles the Fifth turned upon 
her that inscrutable mask which the great Em- 
peror desired should be handed down to pos- 
terity by no other pencil. The frescoes of 
Cornelius, Kaulbach, Liebertz, and their school, 
brought before her the great and good and 
wise of all the ages. Rottmann^ in colours 
then fresh and glowing, showed her the fairest 
and most famous places of the earth — Rome, 
Athens, Corinth, Thermopylae, the Plains of 
Troy, the Field of Marathon. Had she ever 
before realised that the past was once the pre- 
sent — that the dead once lived, and were as 
ourselves? Had she herself ever really lived 
till now V 

Beings however, but a very imperfectly edu- 
cated young lady, whose reading had been of 
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the scantiest^ and whose knowledge of art was 
chiefly derived from the Langtrey family por- 
traits, was she not in some danger of receiving 
too many impressions at once, and of becoming 
hopelessly bewildered ? It was much to Lance- 
lot Brackenbury's credit as an Art-Mentor that 
he foresaw this peril, and guarded against it by 
a judicious subdi\asion of his programme. He 
never introduced his neophyte to more than 
one school at a time — ^to-day the early German 
masters : to-morrow the Spaniards ; yesterday, 
Bembrandt and the Dutchmen. The other 
morning was spent among Greek and Etruscan 
vases. Next week, they will take the Italian 
schools^ and the sketches of the Old Masters* 
The Netherlands school has, of course, a day to 
itself; and the exhibition of modern pictures 
demands more than one visit. Then there are 
the collections of gems, medals, and engrav- 
ings; to say nothing of the various halls of 
sculpture in the Glyptothek, the historical 
frescoes in the Festsaalbau, the Konigsbau, &c.» 
<S:c. As a system of educational sightseeing, 
there can be no question that Lancelot's curri- 
VOL. II. 
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culum was very nearly perfect ; but then it took 
a long time to carry out. That was the worst 
— or, possibly, the best — of it. 

Then, besides pictures and sculptures, there 
were private studios; and the name of the 
private studios was legion. To these they 
generally went in the afternoons ; as then the 
artists were more at leisure. Winifred, mean- 
while, held to her fancy that she should like to 
model. With this view, they went the round of 
most of the ateliers of sculpture in Munich ; 
visiting, among others, the studio of a certain 
Herr Kriiger, who was a sub-professor at the 
Academy of Arts, and lived not far from the 
Kreutzmanns, in a tumble-down farm-house on 
the left bank of the Isar. He was an old man 
who had missed success while others achieved 
it, and so remained unknown in the days when 
fame and fortune were to be had in Munich 
almost for the seeking. Schwanthaler, and the 
followers of Schwanthaler, had carried off the 
prizes and the glory ; and Kriiger, a dreamer 
and a recluse, had been left out in the cold. 
He was old, and he was poor, and he eked out 
his scanty salary by taking pupils. The pupils 
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met twice a week in class, and were free to 
work iu his studio daily, Winifred took a 
liking to the place at first sight, and to the 
melancholy little old man in his shabby blouse 
and old black velvet cap ; and so it was arranged 
that she should join his class immediately after 
Ohriatmas. 

"You will find three other ladies here," he 
said. " You will not be alone. But you must 
work. Art is a service — not a pastime. Work 
hard; work well; and I will give you all I 
know. Have you drawn much from the round?" 

" I have never 4rawn, except a little — very 
little — in pencil/' said Winifred, timidly. 

" Nor tried your hand at the clay 1" 

" Never." 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

" You have no idea of modelling, then f he 
said. 

** N — no — not exactly. I have tried a little 
— in wax." 

"In wax I" he echoed. Then, changing his 

tone — **Ah, well," he said, "you can but make 

the attempt. Only remember — you must work." 

As if she had come to Munich to be idle I As 

o2 
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if work was not the one thing upon which her 
mind was set ! 

There was no danger of her not working — 
after Christmas. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EROS SPEAKS AND PALLAS LISTENS. 

TTTHILE Lancelot and Winifred were study- 
^ ' ing the Fine Arte, winter came on apace. 
The first snow fell ; the first thin ice frosted the 
surface of the ponds ; and pastor Ereutzmann 
brought out his sleigh-bells to be rubbed up and 
brightened. 

Lancelot, meanwhile, announced his intention 
of staying over Christmas Day. Fancy what it 
would be to spend Christmas at Old Court with 
the bats and owls 1 No — he preferred to remain 
in Munich, and help to decorate Frau Kreutz- 
mann's Christmas Tree. 

That Christmas Tree was a great event. It 
occupied the thoughts and fingers of the Kreutz- 
mann family for many a month beforehand. 
There was a certain drawer in one of Frau 
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Ereutzmann^s numerous presses, quite full of 
pretty things knitted and netted, braided and 
embroidered, -which she and her nieces had 
made. For on Christmas Eve there was to be 
a family party at the Parsonage ; and every 
guest^ old and young, little and big, would 
expect to find a present on the boughs of the 
young fir-tree which was the hero of the even- 
ing. Then, besides this miscellaneous drawer- 
ful, they all had special gifts for each other ;. 
gifts prepared by stealth, which must on no 
account be seen till the evening of the " great 
event." So all had their secrets — ^innocent, 
loving secrets, which made them happy in the 
keeping, and happier still in the revealing. 

And now Winifred must have her share in 
the mystery and add her quota to the tree ; so 
when Lancelot came one morning, a day or two 
before Christmas, to take her to the Glyptothek, 
she asked him to go first to the bazaar in the 
Odeon's Platz, that she might ''do a little 
shopping.'' 

Of course, she loved shopping — what woman 
does not ? Perhaps she even enjoyed it more 
than most women; for it was a pleasure of 
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"which she had hitherto known little. Besides, 
there is much to buy in the bazaar in the 
Odeon's Platz — trinkets in staghorn and ivory, 
toys in carved wood, pretty things in bronze 
and porcelain and Bavarian glass I Delighted 
as a child spending its first fairing, she chose a 
brooch for E'atchen, a locket for Brenda, a purse 
for Frau Kreutzmann, a spectacle-case for the 
pastor, an apron for Christine .... she would 
fain have bought everything in the bazaar I As 
for Lancelot, he could only look on indulgently 
and awkwardly, as men are wont to look on 
under such circumstances ; reminding her every 
now and then that the Glyptothek closed at 
midday. 

"I wonder what you are going to give me, 
Winifred ?" he said, when this weighty matter 
was at length concluded. 

" I might ask you the same question,'' she 
replied ; " and I suppose I should get the same 
ans wer — nothing." 

** Nay, I will not treat you so shabbily .'' 

" Do you mean that you are going to give 
me a Christmas-box 1" 

*' Undoubtedly." 
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Then, like a true daughter of Eve, she 
wanted to know what this Chrietmas-box 
would be; but he very properly declined to 
gratify her curiosity. So, between coaxing and 
obduracy, they came to the doors of the 
Glyptothek, which in those days were guarded 
by a meek giant in blue and silver. That 
giant was an old man then^ and must be dead 
ere now ; but he was a veritable giant, eight 
feet high without his shoes, and had been a 
soldier in his youth. He smiled down upon 
the new comers benevolently. They had been 
there several times already; and he remembered 
the fair face of the lady and the florins which 
had found their way from the gentleman's purse 
to his own capacious palm. Having, on those 
former occasions, chiefly occupied themselves 
with the Roman and later Greek sculptures, 
they went no further to-day than the Hall of 
jEginetan marbles. 

Here they found a party of English, consist- 
ing of two gentlemen and a lady — evidently 
passing travellers; for the men were each 
provided with a slung field-glass and a MuiTay's 
guide. The elder of these, who seemed to be 
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the husband of the lady, was the critic and 
connoisseur of his party. He talked, and his 
companions listened. 

"They are the most remarkable archaic 
sculptures extant," he was saying. ** They 
link the beginnings of Greek Art with the 
period of Phidias. What you see here are the 
groups from the two pediments of the Temple. 
They were found under eight feet of soil. And 
see what care the soil has taken of them ! They 
are in perfect preservation — the features as sharp, 
the carls as crisp, as if fresh from the hand of 
the sculptor I Then, as for finish — look at the 
extremities. Every nail, every finger-joint 
elaborated I Tet these figures were placed so 
high that all that delicate detail was out of 
sight. There's sincerity of treatment for 
you I" 

" Hang me, though, if I can understand why 
the faces are all alike, and why they all wear 
the same smirk," said the younger man. ** They 
are more like masks than faces.'' 

" Ah, that is just it 1'' replied the connoisseur, 
eagerly. " They are, in a sense, masks. That 
is to say, they are the faces of heroes and demi- 
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gods — creatures of ideal valour and serenity, 
who smile when they slay^ and when they are 
slain/' 

The lady looked as if she thought her hus- 
band infallible. But his interlocutor stared 
incredulously. 

*^ You think the woodenness of these faces is 
intentional ?" 

** I mean to say that the men who modelled 
these figures had passed beyond that point of 
archaism when ^ woodenness/ as you call it^ is 
unconscious. They had mastered truth of form 
and freedom of action ; and I think they simply 
perpetuated the archaic type of face, because 
that type was sacred and traditional." 

The younger man stroked his moustache 
contemplatively. 

" Well, you know about these things, and I 
suppose you are right,'' he said; "but it 
bothers me to understand why they shouldn't 
have done better, if they knew how." 

Lancelot smiled, and was for moving to the 
other side of the hall ; but Winifred hung back. 
She wanted to hear the connoisseur's reply. 
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" But he is a stupid prig," . said Lancelots 
** He is only talking for eflTect." 

However, she lingered; and the eloquent 
man, seeing that he had an audience, became 
more eloquent. 

** Look at that Minerva," he said. " Because 
she is a goddess, she is purposely made to look 
less human than the warriors. That precisely 
bears out my theory. And if you had a purely 
human warrior in the group, you may depend 
he would have a purely human face. What you 
take for * woodenness ' is calculated effect — the 
outcome of the highest artistic subtlety." 

This was more than Lancelot could bear. 

"Do come awayl" he whispered. 

"But he talks so beautifully!" said Wini- 
fred. 

"He talks the sublimest rubbish." 

Lancelot hated tall talk ; especially tall talk 
of the aesthetic sort. Above all, it irritated him 
that Winifred should listen to this sort of thing 
with admiration. 

'*The fellow is a prig — and a pretentioua 
prig," he said, as he drew her away to look at 
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H model of the temple at the other side of the 
hall. 

The man's pretentiousness would have amns- 
•ed him at any other time; but that Winifred 
should listen to him in that way was unendur- 
able. 

Presently this gentleman, with his wife and 
friend, passed out into another room. 

" I wonder, now, why you are so hard upon 
that poor man?" said Winifred, looking after 
th^em. " He talks well." 

'' If you call that talking well I" 

" And what he said was interesting — especi- 
ally about that figure of the goddess." 

'^ It is a puzzling statue, and it has exercised 
the wits of wiser critics than our declamatory 
friend," said Lancelot. And then he went on 
to explain how, notwithstanding that the whole 
group was undoubtedly executed at one time, 
the modelling of that figure was more archaic 
by half a century than the modelling of its fel- 
lows. The feet, for instance, are turned side- 
wise ; and in order to raise the goddess above 
the combatants, she is mounted on a little 
pedestal. 
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'^ Some regard that as a naive device of early 
art," said Lancelot. '' Others contend that the 
figure is meant to represent, not the goddess in 
person, but a statue of the goddess." 

*' And which are right ?" 

"Who shall say? I have my own notion 
about it — as our declamatory friend has hia 
notion. And of course I fancy my own notion 
is the right one." 

" What is your notion ?" 

" Well, I have been to iGgina ; I have exam- 
ined that temple ; and I believe that, ancient as 
it is, it occupies the site of one still more ancient.. 
It was once surrounded by a walled terrace, and 
the foundations of that wall are of prehistoric 
masonry. So, in my opinion, are the founda- 
tions of the platform on which the temple 
stands. Now my notion is that this statue i& 
probably a copy of one much older, which may 
have stood in the cella (that is, the Holy of 
Holies) of the first temple. Hence its more 
archaic type. I cannot of course vouch for that 
first temple. It may never have existed, save 
in my imagination. But such is my idea." 

Then he told her how, the island bein^ 
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volcanic, these groups were probably flung 
from their places by a shock of earthquake ; and 
how they were found, broken and buried and 
overgrown by bushes, just where they had fall- 
€n, at each end of the building. And then he 
described the position of iGgina — how it lies 
facing the Attic coast, fair and solitary, in view 
of Athens and the Parthenon; mountain look- 
ing to mountain, temple to temple, with the 
blue sea between and the clear Greek sky 
above. 

** It is forty years since the soil was disturb- 
ed and these figures were unearthed," he said. 
'^And now the tamarisks and myrtles have 
grown again ; and storks make their nests in 
the angles of the cornice, and goats browse 
in the sanctuary of the goddess." 

^'It must be a beautiful place I" said the 
girl, wistfully. 

'^ There is not a more beautiful spot in 
Greece — or in the world," he said, looking at 
her earnestly. " Would you like to see it f I 
will take you there — some day." 

She heard the words; but without heeding 
all that they implied. She was picturing to 
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herself the scene as he described it — the solitary 
ruin ; the placid sea ; the flowering myrtles. 

'* Some day 1" she repeated, dreamily. 

He bent nearer. His breath came warm upon 
her cheek. 

^' When, dearest ? ^' he said, passionately. 
« When ? " 

It was all over now — the suspense, the un- 
certainty, the silence. He loved her. He had 
loved her always —always — from the time when, 
a lad at college, he came home for his first long 
vacation, and was taken to call upon the ladies 
of The Grange. He loved her then with a boy's 
enthusiasm; he loved her now with a man's 
steadfastness. It had been his first wild dream ; 
his one romance ; the poem, the passion of his 
life. He never dreamed when first he saw her- 
nor, indeed, till long after — that she was in- 
tended for his brother. Cuthbert was of all 
men the most reticent ; and he, Lancelot, was so 
many years younger than Cuthbert, that it was 
scarcely to be supposed the elder brother would 
at that time have taken the boy into his 
confidence. Then, when at last the knowledge 
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came to him, it was too late. He loved her ; 
and his love bad gone too deep for cure. 
Yet he did what he could. He struggled with 
his passion as with a terrible temptation. He 
strove to cast it out, as though it were a deadly 
sin. He fled from it, as from a scathing fire. 
But he struggled, and strove, and fled in vain. 
It possessed him ; it pursued him ; it mastered 
him. Go where he would, he could not get 
away from it. It had become a part of himself. 
Not to think of her — not to dream of her — not 
to long for the sound of her voice, was as 
impossible as to live without breathing. All he 
could do was to avoid her. To that sacriGce^ 
at least, he was equal. 

This was why he lived his years of Art- 
studentship in Paris. This was why he so rarely 

» 

came home. This was why he isolated himself 
at Old Court. Used she to wonder why he 
lived so much away from father, and brother, 
and home ? Did she lay it to his devotion to 
his Art? Ah! she never guessed that it was 
because he loved her. He kept his secret well, 
in those days I That he kept it so well — that 
he could look his brother in the face^ and hear 
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him talk of the future, and never betray himself 
by look or word — that was his one great 
contentment. He would have shot himself 
rather than betray that secret. Better all the 
anguish of silence, better all the bitterness of 
absence ! 

And then, when Outhbert was lost to them — 
when that great and terrible sorrow befel — stilly 
and more than ever, he buried his secret in the 
depths of his heart. For he would not, he 
could not, believe that his brother might never 
come back. And were not Cuthbert's rights^ 
and Cuthbert's happiness, and Cuthbert's honour^ 
dearer to him than even his own ? 

Then, as the years went by and brought no 
tidings — then there dawned upon him, little by 
little, the prospect of a possible future. As 
hope faded on the one horizon, it rose upon the 
other. Still he waited ; still he doubted ; still 

he held his peace. At last — at last 

Well, she knew the rest I She knew how 
reluctantly he had taken his brother's name and 
place. But, having taken them, he seemed by 
that one step to have overleaped the barrier 
that separated their lives. From that moment, 
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all was changed. From that moment, he put 
away the renunciation of years, making up his 
mind to remain silent only until he should have 
taken the oaths and* succeeded to his inheritance. 
But to this last resolve he had not acted up. 
His love had been stronger than his will. 

All this, hurriedly, eagerly, with the vehemence 
of long-suppressed passion, Lancelot Bracken- 
bury poured out ; not so much pleading his 
cause, as accounting for the time that was past. 

"And I never betrayed myself I '^ he said, 
holding her hands fast in both his own. '' My 
love! ray darling I — in all those many years, I 
never betrayed myself — you never knew it ! " 

She was looking down ; listening, and 
trembling a little ; and very pale. 

" No," she said, softly. *' You never betrayed 
yourself; but — but I think I always knew it." 

" And always loved me? Ah, my sweet, say 
that you always loved me I '^ 

A faint flush crossed the pallor of her cheek. 
She looked up. Her eyes met his as innocently 
as the eyes of a questioned child. 

** Yes," she answered, gravely and simply. 
^* I always loved you." 
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He stooped and kissed her on the lips that no 
man — not even his brother — had ever kissed 
tefore. 

Then they talked, as lovers are wont to talk 
in the first hurried moments of their joy; and 
time passed; and the hour of closing came. 
The eloquent Englishman and his party^ havi&g 
worked round from hall to hall, emerged by 
way of the modern sculptures, and went out 
talking of Thorwaldsen^s Adonis and Spalla's 
bust of Napoleon the First. The art-students 
who were drawing in the Hall of Apollo, put 
away their crayons and packed up their boards 
and easels. The giant counted his groschen, 
looked at the clock, and wondered what had 
become of the lady in black and the gentleman 
who always gave him a florin. At last, when 
the minute and hour hands stood within a hair's 
breadth of meeting, he took up his wand, and, 
before barring the doors, went round to clear 
the rooms. And there he found Lancelot and 
Winifred still, as he in his simplicity believed, 
absorbed in contemplation of the ^gina 
marbles. 

They had forgotten all about closing time. 

p2 
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They had forgotten the meek giant, and the 
fighting warriors with their vacant faces, and 
the archaic Pallas on her pedestal. What cared 
they now for Greek or Trojan ? What to them 
was the slaying of Patroclus ? They thought 
of nothing, remembered nothing, but the pre- 
sent rapture. The past^ with its glory, its 
poetry, its art^ was for the moment as though 
it had never been. 

They went out, like children, hand in hand ; 
and the goddess seemed to look after them 
with her stony smile — that selfnsame smile with 
which, in the foregone time, she had so often 
]ooked down upon lovers lingering within the 
precincts of her temple. How many a furtive 
meeting had she not witnessed when the doors 
of the sanctuary were closed, and the priests 
were gone, and the evening star had risen I 
What vows of constancy had she not overheard 
— what prayers — what promises I And where 
are they now, those youths that wooed, those 
maidens that listened ? 

They lived, they loved, they died, they are 
forgotten :— -that is what her cold smile seemed 
to say. Life is a flower that withers ; Love is 
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a breath that fails. But the sculptured marble^ 
the chanted ode, the deathless deed, live on, 
and are immortal. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE OSTERIA DEL OAPPELLO. 

rpHE writer who essays to weave into a single- 
-*- narrative the facts by which the destinies 
of many persons have been governed, must oc- 
casionally shift his scenes, and move the hands 
of his clock. Well is it for him that he is 
bound neither to observe the unities, nor to 
state his facts in chronological sequence. The 
utmost he need hope to do is to " pigeon-hole " 
those facts in his mind ; to disentangle, to co- 
ordinate, to distribute them^ and to present 
them to his readers as cursively and pleasantly 
as he can. He must be careful not to make too 
heavy demands on the patience of his fellow- 
travellers. Above all, let him beware of what 
may be called a saltatory style of narrative; 
for it is disagreeable even in a story to be 
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perpetually hurried from place to place, or to 
be always going backwards and forwards. 

Still, these scene-shiftings are occasionally in- 
evitable. Events must be related as they hap- 
pened, and "set" in the localities where they 
happened ; and if it should sometimes seem that 
incidents and personages not '^ germane to the 
matter," make unwarrantable intrusion upon a 
stage already occupied, it must be remembered 
that life is made up of such intrusions. Two 
ships, starting from opposite quarters of the 
globe, have been known to meet in a foggy 
night precisely under the line of the equator^ 
escaping collision by almost a miracle. Two 
rivers, widely remote in their sources, converge 
as of set purpose, and meet to change the 
destinies of nations. Others, like the Tigris 
and Euphrates, make for a common goal, run 
parallel for awhile, and having sought each 
other in vain, diverge for ever. Men run 
against each other, wreck each other, miss each 
other, just like the ships and the rivers. The 
comparison is trite enough ; but ^* 'twill serve." 

And the purpose it especially serves in thi» 
connection is to announce one of these same 
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inevitable shifticgs of time and place. We are 
bound for fresh woods and pastures new. 

The scene changes to Verona. 

To Verona in the month of October^ some 
three weeks^ or thereaboutSi before the date of 
Mr. Marrables' visit to Old Court. To Verona, 
and more particularly to an ancient house in a 
narrow and infinitely dirty by-street running 
almost in a line with the Piazza delle Erbe — a 
street of dingy shops and narrow pavements, of 
foul gutters^ and gloomy archways full of hay- 
waggons and workshops; a street noisy with 
much hammering of coppersmiths and coopers, 
and pervaded by wandering odours of fried fish, 
leather, garlic, and stale cabbage water. Yet, 
like many another mean and uninviting 
thoroughfare in many another old Italian city, 
the Via Cappello has seen better days. Because 
it is gloomy and narrow^ it is not necessarily 
mean. These high, dull houses were anciently 
the town residences of nobles whose feudal 
«trongbolds crowned the spurs of the blue hills 
for miles around. They built their streets 
narrow for shade and coolness ; and they pack- 
ed their houses closely, because space within 
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the city walls was precious. The meanness of 
the street is in its modern uses, its dirt, its di- 
lapidation. The houses themselves are of noble 
type, with rustic basements, and overhanging 
eaves, and here and there an ogive window, 
trefoiled and pilastered, or a fragment of rusty 
wrought-iron grating, broken, but still beautiful. 

One of these houses — not by any means the 
most picturesque, though one of the largest, in 
the street — has long been known as the Osteria 
del Cappello. 

A century ago, perhaps, the whole house may 
have been a flourishing hostelry; but as its 
prosperity declined, the three inner sides en- 
closing the courtyard became gradually sub-let, 
till the inn consisted (and still consists) of only 
the lower portion of the street-front. Here, on 
one side of the gateway, was the kitchen, and 
on the other a cheap trattoria, or dining-room, 
frequented chiefly by vetturini and peasant- 
farmers. The two floors next above were in 
part appropriated to the accommodation of 
customers of the same degree, and in part 
occupied by the landlord and bis family; the 
top-story, like all the rest of the building. 
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being sub-let to families of the artisan class. 

Seen from the street, it is a grim, desolate, 
prison-like place ; with one lovely Gothic win- 
dow boarded up, and a bundle of hay hanging 
over the dark archway. Seen from within on 
a bright morning, when two sides of the quad- 
rangle are flooded with sunshine, and the gos- 
sips are out upon their balconies, and the vettu- 
rini are cleaning their carriages in the yard, and 
the cocks and hens are strutting about in search 
of what they may find, and all is noise, and life, 
and chatter, and bustle, it is as lively as a hive 
full of bees. 

Three tiers of open galleries supported on 
pillars run round the three inner sides of the 
building, and are divided off according to the 
number of windows pertaining to the occupants 
of the rooms which open upon them. On the 
middle pillar of the lowest gallery, just opposite 
the porte coch^re, hangs a little wooden pent- 
house containing a half-obliterated painting of 
the Virgin and Child ; while over the archway, 
on the inner side looking to the courtyard, may 
be seen a sculptured tablet, on which is repre- 
sented a shield with armorial bearings, sur- 
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mounted, not by a knightly helmet, but by a 
quaint, low-crowned hat. It is this hat, this 
^' cappello," which gives its name to both street 
and inn. 

To say of one of these old palazzi that it is- 
a house with a history, is a mere truism. The 
times in which they were built were times of 
feud and bloodshed, and the difficulty would be 
to find one whose walls, if they could speak, 
would have no tale to tell. But the history 
attaching to this particular house is no mer& 
record of murder and rapine. It perpetuates, 
almost as a matter of course, the memory of a 
deadly feud ; but it also perpetuates the sweet- 
est, the tenderest, the saddest love-story of the 
Middle Ages. 

This Osteria del Cappello — otherwise th& 
Hostelry of the Hat — was once a princely 
mansion ; that Hat was anciently the crest of a 
noble Veronese family. The house was called 
the Casa de' Cappelletti; and the Cappelletti 
were the Capulets of Shakespeare. 

Here Juliet lived; and hither, in mask and 
domino, came Romeo to his hereditary foeman'& 
"accustomed feast." The baked meats about 
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which old Capalet was so anxious, were cooked, 
maybey in that very kitchen beside the archway ; 
and the hall in which the guests danced and 
made merry would surely have been one of 
these ground-floor rooms looking into the court- 
yard — Basilic the joiner's workshop, perhaps, 
which has a rare old ceiling ; or the long room 
opposite, which is now divided by a partition, 
and occupied by two sets of lodgers. 

A hive, indeed I The old roof shelters some 
forty or fifty souls ; decent, hard-working me- 
chanics with their wives and families — shoe- 
makers, tailors, silk-weavers, journeymen bakers, 
stonemasons, cork-cutters, leather-dressers, 
printers, and the like. The men, for the most 
part, go out daily to their work. The women 
live half their time in their balconies, gossip- 
ping, nursing their babies, darning their hus- 
bands' stockings, and cutting up vegetables for 
the midday "minestra." As for the children, 
whose name is legion, they swarm all over the 
place, chasing each other about the staircases, 
playing at hide-and-seek among the hackney 
carriages in the courtyard, getting behind the 
horses' heels in the stable, tumbling down the 
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cellar-steps, and behaving generally as if they 
were made of gutta-percha, and warranted not 
to break. 

It is early — not quite half-past six, — and the 
vetturini are busy washing down their carriage 
wheels, dusting cushions and mats, attending 
to their horses, and so often going to the well 
with their buckets that the good housewives 
have hard work to get their pitchers filled. 

"Dio ! it is always the same game here," says 
a buxom, brown-skinned woman, the wife of a 
street porter who lives on the fourth story; 
**all the world wanting water at the one 
moment !" 

" I have been waiting with my can these ten 
minutes by the clock I" grumbles another. 

" Eh, that's nothing new 1" chimes in a third 
— a wiry, acid-looking body, with a black ker- 
chief tied about her head. " One had need to 
come before sunrise, if one wouldn't lose half 
the morning." 

Then, turning sharply upon the vetturini : — 

" Ecco !" she says, " why don't you men 
carry your buckets to the fountain at the street- 
corner, instead of keeping us poor women wait- 
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backles his last strap, fetches his whip from the 
stable, leads bis horse and carriage out of the 
yard, and drives away. At last but one re- 
mains — a sturdy, fresh-coloured, sulky-looking 
young fellow with frizzy black hair, and a 
camatioD stuck behind his ear. A fellow who 
sports a velvet collar to his coat and a crimson 
woollen sash about his waist, and thinks no 
little of his personal appearance. He is appar- 
ently in less haste than his companions; for he 
stays rubbing up the plated door-handles of his 
vettura and polishing his window-glasses, as if 
time at this bonr of the morning were of no 
value. 

'* Look at 'Tonio Moretti, hanging about, as 
usualj that he niny cntch a glimpse of La GKuli- 
etta !" laughs one gossip to another. 

" Lucky for her ! There isn't a steadier lad 
■1 the whole (iiiarfer/' 
-"" iK^fi-LT-lnoldiigl" 

do, tool — his own vettura and 
,0 iiiicl;i< ; and he not twenty-three I" 
malic !i pretty pair," quavers a 
omiin \vith stdnny hands, bare arms, 
feet ill gaudy wooden clogs. 
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" I don't know so much about that," snarls 
Dame Giannetta, who has daughters of her 
own. ** It takes two to make a pair, as any cob- 
bler will tell you. 'Tonic's well enough — too 
short and thickset, to my thinking; yet well 
enough, as young men go now-a-days. But 
the Blessed Virgin only knows what he, or any 
one else, sees in La Giulietta I" 

And then they fall to work to pick the said 
Giulietta to pieces. She is too tall ; she is too 
thin ; her nose is too short ; she does her hair 
badly ; she is unsociable ; she has no manners ; 
she wants education (your disparaging critic of 
the lower Italian class always comes down 
with this crushing allegation) ; and so on, in a 
gathering crescendo, which presently becomes 
so shrill that it attracts the attention of the 
young vetturino at the other end of the 
yard. 

"Peace, wasp-tongues! Can't you let the 
donzella alone ? Sacramento I You're never 
happy but when you're backbiting your betters.'* 

These words — ^roughly spoken and empha- 
sized with a scowl — break up the magpie Parlia- 
ment with sudden confusion. 
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" Waep-tongueB, indeed! There's insolence 
for you 1" 

*' Our betters f By my faith, Fd like to see 
them in this house I" 

" Speak for yourself, 'Tonio Moretti I Maybe 
your betters are not our betters." 

*' Such a girl as La Giulietta, for example !" 

•* Brought up, as you may say, on charity 1" 

"Holy St. Nicholas ! what next, I wonder?" 

Thus muttering, scolding, frowning, the 

gossips catch up their pitchers and prepare to 

go their ways, just as a young girl carrying a 

big brass can runs lightly down an outer stair 

on the sunny side of the courtyard, and comes 

smiling into the midst of them. 

" A happy day to you, Monna Teresa — and 
to you, Lucia. 1 hope the madre's cough is 
better this morning? Ah, Dame Giannetta, 
what a beautiful fuchsia you have in your bal- 
cony 1 — it does one's eyes good to look at it. 
Are Lisa and Lotta gone to market yet ? Cara 
Carolina, I went to your door last evening 
when you were out — the poor dear baby was 
crying so piteously I But I could not get in to 
comfort him. Another time, if you will leave 
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yonr key with me^ I can attend to the little 
one. I never go ont, you know, after vespers. 
What, going already? CSelol what a hurry 
everyone is in this morning I" 

A girl with big serious brown eyes ; and a 
rosy, child-like mouth ; and a slender throat ; 
and a soft olive complexion, like pale gold — ^a 
girl as light and swift of foot as Atalanta her- 
self; her little hands tanned^ but not coarsened, 
by the ardent Lombard sun ; and her black hair 
•coiled in a loose, careless mass at the back of 
her delicate head. She looks very young — 
younger, indeed, than she really is ; for she 
was seventeen only a week or two ago. She 
is an orphan, adopted and brought up by her 
uncle, one Stefano Beni; and Stefano Beni, 
who was her mother's brother, rents three little 
rooms and a balcony on the south side of the 
courtyard of the Osteria del Gappello. He is a 
hard-working, cross-grained old bachelor, by 
trade a wheelwright ; and his workshop is 
under one of the ground-floor arches of the 
Roman amphitheatre in the Piazza Brk. He 
«ays he is poor ; the neighbours say he is par- 
aimonious. Uncle and niece, at all events, live 
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sparingly enough ; and La Giulietta, who cooks, 
mends^ washes, goes to market^ and w^orks at 
ecclesiastical embroidery for the trade, thinks 
herself well off with a new gown once a year. 

" Why are they all in such haste to be gone ?" 
flhe asks, wonderingly. "They hardly spoke 
.... is anything the matter ?" 

" Per Bacco I — it means that I have affronted 
them all round. They'd been dawdling about 
the well, cackling their ill-natured gossip for 
the last half hour ; and I lost patience." 

" What did you do ?" 

*' It isn't what I did, but what I said." 

" Then what did you say ?" 

*' I called them * wasp-tongues ' 1" 

" A hard word, 'Tonio !" 

** It was a true word ; and they didn't like it. 
People never do like the truth." 

" Does not that depend on how it is said, 
and by whom it is spoken ? Now a hard word 
from you, 'Tonio, who are such 'a favour- 
lie .... 

The vetturino laughs, takes her can from her 
hand, and stands it on the brink of the well. 

" What do I care for their liking or disliking ? 

q2 
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Id all Verona, there is but one whose good-will 
I covet." 

« That is ungrateful." 

" Tell me that I am a favourite with yourself, 
and see if I will be ungrateful, bella Giulietta I^ 

But the girl is evidently in no mood to be 
courted. 

^^ Do not quite fill the can, please/' she says, 
brusquely ; " or it will be too heavy." 

" I will carry it up for you." 

"And leave your horse to go where he 
pleases? See, he is tired of waiting. He 
knows he ought to be at work by now 1" 

'^ I wonder if he also knows by whose fault 
he is late V 

" The can is quite full enough, Tonio." 

" We should have been at the station in time 
to meet the first train, if La Giulietta had come 
to the well at half-past six, instead of at a 
quarter to seven." 

** Prythee give me the can, good 'Tonio 1 I 
am in haste to go to market — and hark I the 
clocks are striking." 

"Nay, I must dry the handle first 1 Sure 
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this is a bigger can than you bring most days ? 
It looks as if it came from Venice." 

"Uncle Stefano brought it from Chioggia, 
years and years ago — I daresay it came from 
Venice. I am sorry to be obliged to use it ; but 
the other leaks, and I have given it to old Beppo 
to solder. But in truth I have no time to waste 
in talk — please give me the can." 

" It is too heavy for you, cara ! I must in- 
deed carry it for you to the third landing." 

This insistauce, this "cara/' are too much. 
Her eyes kindle with quick anger; and she 
gives him one look— just one. 

" When I want help," she says, haughtily, " I 
will ask for it. And it will not be you whom I 
shall ask 1" 

" So, so 1 You need not wither a fellow up 
with your lightning in that fashion 1" remon- 
strates the vetturino, sulkily setting down the 
can. " You know I mean you well .... but 
do what I will, I never can please you, bella 
Giulietta 1" 

However, the wrath of La Giulietta is not to 
be turned aside by a soft word. She only tilts 
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the can ; pours off enough water to lighten it ; 
and without another word, crosses the yard, 
mounts the stair, and is gone. 

A heavy frown settles meanwhile on 'Tonio'a 
handsome face. For a moment, he stands 
irresolute. Then, with a defiant laugh and a 
muttered oath^ he lights a cigarette, leads hi» 
horse out into the street, flounshes his whip^ 
and drives away. 

'* You are late this morning, dear," says old 
Anita, the chestnut-seller, when La Giulietta 
comes tripping presently through the archway 
on her way to market. 

Old Anita has sat in the shelter of that 
ancient gateway, selling fruit in summer and 
chestnuts in their season^ for the last thirty 
years. She is very old, and very poor ; and the 
lodgers are good to her according to their 
means. So^ when the girl stays to drop a cen- 
tesimo into her little tray, she smiles and nods, 
and accepts the tiny obolus as a matter of 
course. 

" You are late, dear," she repeats. " Ah I I 
saw how it was 1 I saw 'Tonio Moretti filling 
somebody's can just now at the well! Che I 
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Che I Che I — ^the old womaD has eyes as well 
as another. One need not be a Gitana to fore* 
tell the future, either I" 

But La Giulietta is half way along the street 
by this time ; and old Anita, looking after the 
slight figure threading its way rapidly among 
carts and foot-passengers» shakes her head, and 
sighs, and warms her withered hands over the 
brazier on which her chestnuts are roasting. 

'* A good child I a dear child I" she mutters to 
herself. " Too good for him — too good I He 
will not make her happy." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A GOOD morning's WORK. 

^^TAS it as quaint and beautiful a spot, I 
' ' wonder, in the days of the Montecchi 
and Cappellettiy this market-place of palaces — 
this Piazza delle Erbe — of old Verona? Was it 
crowded then^ as now, with picturesque stalls 
glowing with fruit? Was it dotted all over 
with huge white cotton umbrellas^ like gigantic 
mushrooms? Did the lady Juliet coax her 
nurse to go round this way o' mornings as they 
returned from matins ; and did Peter, walking 
behind with his young mistress's breviary and 
Madam nurse's fan, follow them home with his 
arms full of roses and lilies fresh with the dews 
of who knows how many centuries ago ? 

How pleasant it would be to think that the 
place is yet unchanged — that these palace- 
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fronts, this quaint clock-tower, this Gothic 
market-cross and sculptured fountain, were seen, 
just as we see them, by the immortal lovers of 
the old^ old story I That is what the good folk 
of Verona — the unlettered majority — believe 
implicitly. It matters not which ruler built this 
or that monument ; or even which came first in 
order of time, Diocletian or Can Grande, Roman 
or Scaliger. To say of a place that it is old — 
very old — as old as the days of the Montecchi 
and Cappelletti, is chronology enough for them. 
Bred in the simple folk-lore of her class, 
Giulietta Beni not only believed all the popular 
traditions of her native city, but, half un- 
consciously, heightened and elaborated them 
out of her own dreams and fancies. She had 
read the story of Bomeo and Juliet a hundred 
times over, in an old, dog-eared, dilapidated, 
vellum-bound volume which she found years 
ago at the bottom of a box that had been her 
mother's before her marriage. She had seen it 
as a ** Drama-Tragico " in the Roman Amphi- 
theatre, performed by a strolling company, 
with no other scenery and effects than 
the marble seats and the blue sky and 
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the shifting sunlight. Once — and that was 
the greatest event of her life — she had heard 
Rossini's *' Montecchi e Capuleti " from the 
gallery of the Teatro della Valle. And the 
play, and the story, and the opera, and the 
tradition, and the ancient streets and squares 
and churches of Verona, were all fused together 
in her mind, and belonged indis^olubly to each 
other. She thought she knew the very spot, 
over against the Boman gateway, where Tybalt 
was slain. Of Juliet's window in the old house 
of the Via Cappello, she was as confident as of 
her own ; and she was quite sure that a certain 
little rock-cat chapel belonging once upon a 
time to the ruined monastery at the back of the 
Church of Saints Nazzaro and Celso, was no 
other than Friar Laurence's cell. As for this 
same Piazza delle Erbe, what could be more 
certain than that Bomeo^ counting the leaden- 
footed hours that kept him from his lady's 
balcony, was wont to pace these very pave- 
ments, and watch the hands of that very clock 
in yonder ancient tower ? When old Scalchi, 
who kept the bookstall at the corner of the 
Piazza dei Signori, told her one day that the 
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clock-tower was built by Can Grande della 
Scala more than half a century after the date at 
which Borneo and Juliet are said to have lived 
and died, she was as indignant as if a sceptic 
had ventured to doubt the miraculous properties 
of the water in King Pepin's urn, or the 
piscatorial prowess of San Zenone. For of the 
line dividing tradition from fiction, she knew 
nothing. To her, it was all true ; all historical ; 
as much a part of Verona as the amphitheatre 
itself. 

The market-folk had nothing but kind words 
and smiles for the girl, as she threaded her way 
in and out the maze of stalls. Everyone knew 
that she was Stefano Beni's orphan niece, that 
she lived at the Osteria del Cappello, and that 
her name was Giulietta. She had been her 
uncle's little housekeeper ever since she was 
nine years of age ; and had come to market as 
regularly, and made her little purchases as 
prudently, as the oldest matron there. 

** Good morning. La Giulietta I " says one, 
" Do you want a bit of real good stracchino 
cheese for the uncle's supper? I know he 
loves the Milan stracchino ; and I kept a bit 
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back on purpose, though Count Giovi's cook 
would fain have bought it all." 

" Here, Giulietta mia 1 " cries another. ** Did 
jrou ever see such sweet fennel as this? I 
brought it this morning from San Michele. You 
^hall have it for two centesimi the bundle, 
though I sell it to everyone else for three." 

"What vegetables do you want for the 
minestra, little one?" asks a third. "Fresh 

beans, potatoes, cucumbers, onions 

No one treats you better than I do, remember I " 

But La Giulietta is in no haste to buy till she 
has been round the market ; and so, in russet 
gown and dark blue kerchief, bareheaded, 
neatly shod, her only ornament a silver pin 
transfixing the dark coils of her shining hair, 
she goes to and fro amid alleys of scarlet 
tomatoes, purple mulberries, grapes, lemons, 
oranges, quinces, pumpkins, melons ; gourds of 
all shapes, sizes, and colours, green, and pinky, 
.and yellow, and violet; pearly rice from the 
rice fields about Mantua ; and unground maize, 
like beads of clouded amber. Flowers are in 
profusion — roses, camellias, and autumn violets ; 
besides mountains of mulberry leaves for silk- 
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worm - breeders ; piDecones for firing; flat* 
baskets piled high with wrinkled olives; and 
sacks of shining brown chestnuts. 

And here, bargaining, gossipping, laughing, 
chattering, are all the housewifely world of 
Verona, leavened by a sprinkling of Austrian 
soldiers in white uniforms, with here and there 
a mendicant monk in woollen frock and sandals. 

Giving smile for smile, greeting for greeting. 
La Giulietta meanwhile makes her modest pur- 
chases ; lettuce and cress and sweet fennel for 
salad; lentils and a handful of tawny fungi for 
soup ; a little pat of fresh butter wrapped in 
mulberry leaves; and the proffered morsel of 
stracchino for Uncle Stefano's supper. These, 
with a dish of polenta, and perhaps a neat's 
foot, will furnish her larder for two or three 
days. And still, whichever way she turns, she 
meets some well-known face. Here are Dame 
Giannetta's daughters, Lotta and Lisa, beside 
themselves with joy ; for Tomaso, the carpen- 
ter's assistant at the Teatro Nuovo, has just 
given them three gallery tickets for to-morrow 
evening's performance. 

"Dear little Giulietta!" they say, with Sr. 
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patronising air, ''it is a pity we cannot take 
you also— you go out so seldom, and have so 
little pleasure I But, you see, the third ticket 
is for the mother ; and she will not let us go 
anywhere without her — as if we were babies, 
and could not take care of each other I Ah I 
well, another time, perhaps, little Giulietta/' 

"Cara Giulietta, it was so good of you to 
bring my Tito that mug of soup last night," 
says the widow Margherita, another neighbour, 
who supports herself and her blind boy by 
«traw plaiting. "He hardly coughed at all 
after it, and has been better ever since." 

''Ah, la piccolal" laughs a bonny-looking, 
well-dressed dame, followed by a man who 
carries her purchases. " What is this pretty 
song that a little bird has been singing in my 
ear? Did he tell me that our Giulietta has 
found a Romeo ?" 

''Your little bird sings false, Signora 
Dondal" 

"Nay, you look as if one accused you of 
eacrilege I But a lover — why, that's as it should 
be, my child, when one is young and pretty !" 

But the girl turns away briskly; and the 
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Signora DoDda^ whose husband keeps a ca£^- 
billiard in the Via Leonana, shrugs her shoul- 
ders and laughs contemptuously. 

"Che I che! che! one would think 'Tonio 
Moretti was not good enough for her 1" 

"In truth, she might go farther and fare 
worse, Signora Donda," replies the fat cook 
from the Hotel Colombo d'Oro, who is buying 
at the same stall. 

"Eh, what would you have? The girls' 
heads now-a-days are as full of nonsense as a 
melon is full of pips. I'll be bound the foolish 
wench thinks a real gentleman would not be 
too good for her I" 

But these criticisms are lost upon Giulietta 
Beni, who is by this time far enough away, 
attracted by a certain bookstall at the corner of 
the Piazza dei Signori. It is a bookstall of the 
humbler sort, stocked with broadsheet ballads, 
story-books in gaudy paper wrappers, second- 
hand missals, old music, cookery-books, lives of 
the saints, and the like ; and it is kept by a 
one-eyed cripple popularly known, because of 
his peculiar voice, as II Grillo (the cricket) ; but 
whose real name is Scalchi. There are several 
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loiterers at H Grillo's stall this morning, and 
his one eye has enough to do. 

" Good morning to you, mia bella 1" he cries, 
in his shrill falsetto. " I have something very 
special for you I I could have sold it a dozen 
times over, but I kept it for you. See — a new 
ballad^ all about yourself I Ay, look here I 
— it is called ' The Fatal Loves of Borneo and 
Giulietta ' — a ballad in twenty-four verses, with 
a beautiful wood-cut to boot I La Giulietta 
(that's you, my dear, and very like you) — La 
Giulietta on the balcony, gazing up at the 
moon ; Romeo behind the cypresses in the 
garden ! Come, now, you will not grudge five 
centesimi for your own history and your own 
portrait, to say nothing of the lover in the 
garden 1 Why, the picture alone is worth the 
money I Two centesimi? Impossible. Why, 
I gave three for it myself 1 Fiel what a little 
Jewess it is 1 Well, there I — because you are a 
good child^ and call me always by my right 
name^ you shall have the ballad for what it 6oBt 
me — three centesimi, as Vm a sinner I" 

The girl blushes and bargains ; the bystanders 
listen and laugh. One — a seafaring man ap» 
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parently — who is turning over a book at the 
farther end of the stall, stays with his finger od 
the leaf, and looks at her with undisguised 
admiration. 

'* ^Tis to be sung to the tune of ' 2? VogUa 
Bene Assair^^ squeaks U Grillo, pocketing his- 
three centesimi, as La Giulietta runs away with 
her purchase. 

" Why did you say that it was a song about 
herself f asks the sailor, his finger still betweeik 
the leaves. 

'* Eh 1 eh 1 That question shows you to be a 
stranger !" 

"Well, yes — I am a stranger. Who is th& 
donzella ?" 

" Her name is Giulietta." 

" I guessed as much. And her surname ?" 

The stall-keeper shakes his head suspiciously* 

" What is that to you f 

" Maybe nothing — maybe something . . . Who- 
knows ? How much do you ask for this book ?" 

*' Five Austrian lire." 

"You said three just now." 

"If I said three, I meant five,*' replies II 
Grillo, with a cool stare. 

VOL. II. R 
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The sailor smiled, chinking the loose coins in 
hiB trowsers' pocket. 

"And the donzella? Where does she live? 
What is her father's name ?" 

"Pry thee, let me' look again at the book, 
Signore. Eh I eh I eh ! See, now, what a 
head is mine 1 There's my private mark ; and 
that mark stands for seven lire. Seven lire, 
Signore 1 You can take it or leave it — not a 
farthing less I" 

Still smiling, the sailor brings out a sun- 
browned hand full of money — silver and copper, 
with a gleam or two of gold. From these he 
•elects a French ten-franc piece. 

*• You can give me three lire in change ?" 

II Grille's one eye sparkles covetously. 

"Stefano Beni is a wheelwright. You will 
find his workshop under one of the archways of 
the Arena in the Piazza Brk," he replies, clutch- 
ing the ten-franc piece. 

" La Giulietta is his daughter ?" 

" His niece." 

" But they don't live at the workshop under 
the archway — that is impossible." 
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II Grillo has brought from the innermost re- 
cesses of his nether garments a little greasy- 
bag tied with leather strings, wherein he de- 
posits the half Napoleon. 

" Three lire 1" he mutters. ** Corpo di Dio ! 
— ^have I as much as three lire ?" 

''Well — supposing you have not enough 
change .... where do they live t" 

" You'd be going to the Osteria del Capello, 
if 1 told you !" 

" What, the old house of the Capuleti ? Does 
she live there ?" 

*' Where else would one expect La Giulietta 
to live, I wonder?" grins the cripple, restoring 
the leather bag to the obscurity of his breeches 
pocket. 

"All right — you may keep the change." 
And the sailor, sauntering away with the 
dearly-bought volume under his arm, crosses 
over to the shady side just in time to see the 
object of his enquiries meekly kissing the hand, 
and apparently receiving the benediction, of a 
plump little white-haired priest in rusty black 
soutane and shovel hat, at the farther end of 
the Piazza. 

r2 
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** Who is he?" asks one of the bystanders at 
II Grillo's stall. 

" Eh ! eh 1 How should I know ? — some salt- 
water chap with more money than brains I Ten 
francs for that rubbishing old copy of Guarini's 
Pastor Fidoy which is worth about fifty cen* 
tesimil— I call that a good morning's work I" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



IN THE AMPHITHEATRE. 



QTEFANO BENI, shaping the spokes of a 
^ cartwheel in the great archway which 
served him for a workshop, found his light ob- 
scured, and, without looking round, said : — 

" Is that you, Matteo f ' 

" It is not Matteo, uncle — pretty Tito ! good 
Tito I" 

And Giulietta put down her basket that she 
might respond to the greetings of Tito, a mag- 
nificent black cat who lived and had his being 
in Uncle Stefano's workshop. 

"You here, my niece? Is anything the 
matter I" 

" Only a job for you. Uncle Stefano. I have 
just seen Padre Anselmo, and he bade me tell 
you that the tire came off his near wheel, as he 
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drove in this morning from Montorio ; and be 
wants it pnt to rights immediately/' 

''That tire again? Body of Bacchus I One 
cannot go on patching it for ever. Luigi said 
last time that the metal was as rotten as tinder. 
He mnst have a new one." 

(Luigi was the blacksmith under the next 
archway.) 

^' He says he cannot afford a new one yet 
awhile." 

** The old story I — waiting, I suppose, till I 
make him a new wheel, or Luigi puts him a tir& 
for nothing. Ugh! these priests! Grasp all 
and grudge all — that's their motto." 

La Giulietta, sitting on the floor with Tito in 
her lap, looked up quickly. 

"You are quite right, Uncle Stefano," she 
said, with a somewhat heightened colour. " The 
motto fits Padre Anselmo like a glove. You 
remember last winter — how he went from house 
to house, begging meal from one, oil from 
another, rice from another — how he got whole 
sheep and goats from the farmers about 
Montorio; and how he distributed bread and 
soup and alms to the sick and the hungry? 
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Tou remember bow old Caterina told us that be 
bimself never tasted meat for weeks together, 
but gave all bis poultry, and the last bottle of 
wine in bis cellar, to the poor of his parish? 
Then look at bis coat — threadbare aud patched I 
I should be ashamed to see you, Uncle Stefano, 
in a coat half as shabby. Tes, you are quite 
right. * Grasp all and grudge all ' — that is his 
motto; but you forgot to add that he grasps all 
for others, and grudges all to himself." 

Stefano Beni — a sallow, bard-featured Lom- 
bard — looked up vnth an odd twinkle in bis 
eye ; and, leaning on his mallet, said : — 

*' When I was in Venice, years ago, I saw a 
play acted. It was about a merchant who bad 
borrowed money from a Jew, and had pledged 
a pound of his own flesh as security for the 
loan. Well, that merchant's ships were all 
wrecked, and he could not pay the money ; so 
the Jew demanded bis pound of flesh — living 
flesh, you know, to be cut from nearest the 
man's heart." 

" But it was murder !" 

" Ay ; it was murder. And yet the lawyers 
could not save the man, because the forfeit was 
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ia the bond. However^ the merchant had a 
sweetheart, and what do you suppose his sweet- 
heart did r 

*'Killedthe Jewl" 

*^ Better than that. She put on an advocate's 
wig and gown, and pleaded before the judges^ 
and saved her lover's life." 

" That was fine 1" said the girl, breathlessly. 

'* Ay ; and the fellow that played the Jew — 
how he raged and swore 1 If ever that piece is 
acted in Verona, I will take you to see it. But 
I think I have muddled it, somehow, after all. 
I can't remember clearly whether the girl was 
the merchant's own sweetheart, or the sweet- 
heart of his friend." 

"I don't care whose sweetheart she was," 
said La Giulietta, regretfully ; " but she ought 
to have killed the Jew 1" 

" Humph 1 — you women are all bloodthirsty," 
said the wheelwright, with a grim smile. 
" However, my niece, if I ever get into trouble, 
you shall put on the wig and gown ; for Pll be 
hanged if you're not the best special pleader in 
Verona." 

The girl put Tito down, and, jumping up. 
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leaned her clasped hands caressingly on the old 
man's shoulder. 

'* A good pleader wins his cause/' she said ; 
^' and so the little uncle will put a new tire on 
Padre Anselmo's wheel 1" 

" 1 1 1 put a new tire ? Nonsense, child I 

Am I a blacksmith V 

*' You are a dear, good, clever wheelwright, 
little uncle; and it is the wheelwright's 
business to get the tire put on, even though he 
does not put it on with his own hands. You 
know I cannot ask Luigi for the tire — so poor 
as he is, and with so many mouths to feed! 
He will put it on for nothing — good old Luigi 1 
but the little uncle will pay for the iron/' 

** Now may the devil fly away with me, if . . . " 

** If you refuse to do a good turn to a good 
man? Ah, but you are not going to refuse, 
uncle mio. Shall I ask Luigi to send for the 
wheel ?" 

** Where is the carretta f " 

" At the Golden Sun. Padre Anselmo always 
puts up at the Golden Sun." 

" Humph I Matteo will be back presently — he 
can fetch it." 
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'< There is my own good, kind . . .'* 

" Pardon, neighbour Beni — ^your servant, 
Signorina Giulietta," said a husky voice in the 
doorway. 

It was a very small, withered, feeble-looking 
old man, in spectacles, and a woollen nightcap, 
and a shabby snuff-coloured coat reaching to his 
heels. His name was Citti, and he was 
Custodian of the Amphitheatre. He also sold 
curiosities, and wrote '< Antiquario " over the 
door of the archway that served him for 
porter's-lodge, shop, dwelling, *' kitchen and 
all." His stock in trade consisted of Etruscan 
and Roman relics grubbed up bj himself in the 
substructions of the Amphitheatre, or found 
from time to time by the peasantry round 
about. 

"There is a party of travellers just driven 
up/' he said ; " and I have a customer looking 
through my stock — a real connoisseur, who 
means buying. If I send him away, he is sure 
not to come back again ; and seeing the Signo- 
rina Giulietta . . . ." 

" You came to ask me to show the Arena for 
you? With pleasure, Signer Citti — it will not 
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be the first time, will it f Give me the keys^ 
and I will go at once. Take care of my basket. 
Uncle Stefano 1" 

And away ran La Giulietta with the big 
keys. 

''She is a dear, blessed child!" quavered the 
old custode, looking after her with feeble admir- 
ation. '^ She deserves a good husband." 

The wheelwright shook his head. 

" Plenty of time for that I" he said, grufl3.y.. 
*' I don't want any nonsense of that sort put 
into her head, neighbour Citti — ^remember 
that." 

The travellers, meanwhile^ had alighted at 
the entrance to the Amphitheatre — a father, 
two daughters, and a courier — all English ; the 
father tall and spare ; the daughters long and 
languid ; the courier loaded with wraps, guide- 
books, and sketching materials. 

La Giulietta unlocked the heavy wooden 
door, dropped her little curtsey as they passed 
in, and was about to turn the key on the inside^ 
when a man came quickly across from the caf6^ 
opposite. 

'' One can see the Amphitheatre I" he asked. 
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It was the seafaring man of the Piazza dei 
Signori. 

"It costs one lira," replied La Giulietta, 
pointing to a written notice in the custode's 
window. 

She admitted the English party without a 
word ; but the new comer was of her own class, 
and might not care to pay the fee. The man, 
however, like most sailors ashore, was free- 
handed and flush of money, and tossed down 
his lira as if it were a copper. 

"The Amphitheatre is supposed to have been 
built about the close of the first century^ and 
the beginning of the second," said La Giulietta^ 
repeating the little lesson she had learned from 
old Citti. "It is contemporaneous with the 
Coliseum at Rome. The circumference is four- 
teen hundred and seventy-six feet. The outer 
diameter of the building from end to end, is 
five hundred and forty-six feet, by four hundred 
And thirty-six feet across. The height from 
the ancient pavement, is one hundred and six 
feet. The whole is built of fine Verona marble, 
upon basements of Roman brickwork. Of the 
outer circuity which originally consisted of 
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seventy-two arches, only four arches recnaiDir 
This, if complete, would give only eight arches 
less than the circuit of the Coliseum." 

" Good gracious I" exclaimed the tall gentle- 
man, fretfully ; '• what is the girl jabbering 
about! Here, Jenkinson — this girl is talking 
Italian. Ask her to say it again, will you ; and 
tell me what she says. What? Dates and 
measurements? Pooh! we have all that in 
Murray. Tell her we don't desire her informa- 
tion. We only want to go round the building.'*^ 

" I particularly wish to see the dens where 
the wild beasts were kept," said one of the 
young ladies. 

" And I want to go to the top, to make a 
sketch," said the other. 

The tall gentleman, standing in the middle 
of the arena, adjusted his double opera-glass 
and looked round the rows of ancient marble 
seats, much as he might have stood up in his 
stall between the acts and looked round '*tho 
house " at the opera. 

*'Ah, yes," he said *'Very interesting. 
Very interesting, indeed. Remarkably well 
preserved. Period of Diocletian, did you say^ 
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Jenkinson ? Just so. Well, my dears, Jenkinson 
shall find me a sheltered seat under the lee of the 
wind, while you go over the building. Jenkinson, 
I hope you have brought both the fur rugs, and 
have not forgotten the air-cushion ? Really now, 
we breakfasted so early, that I am inclined to 
<jry * Panem et drcenses^ and take a biscuit and 
a glass of sherry. If you were Oxford graduates, 
my dears^ you would not need to be told that 
* panem et dreenses ' means * bread and circuses ;' 
ihe watchword, so to say, of the turbulent plebs 
of Imperial Rome — unruly gentlemen whom it 
was hard enough to keep in good humour by 
gifts of bread and the bloody shows of the 
Amphitheatre. Tou filled up the fiask with 
the same Amontillado, I hope^ Jenkinson ? The 
girl will take you round the building, my dears ; 
and Jenkinson will stay with me. Don't be 
long, please ; because there are other things in 
this town which it is our duty to see, and I 
have ordered luncheon to be ready at half-past 
one." 

La Giulietta was as good a guide as Citti 
himself. Armed with the old man's keys, she 
£rst took her travellers down to the gloomy 
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dens and dank dark passages underground^ 
vrbere in olden time the beasts were caged and 
the captives penned for slaughter. Thence 
she led the way up flights of marble stairs and 
through winding corridors, to the topmost 
range of seats. And now the vast theatre — 
magnificent under the open sky, sinking away 
tier under tier to the oval arena far below, like 
a snowy crater hemming in a frozen lake — lay 
mapped out marble-white beneath their feet. 
And , beyond the mighty sweep of the parapet, 
they looked over the city with its palaces and 
churches, its open places, and its clustering 
roofs of brown and orange tiles. And there, 
too, ran the swift river dividing it, like a curved 
scimitar of flashing steel ; and there, climbing 
the hillsides and feuciug it round on every side, 
were the old walls with their forked battle- 
ments and picturesque towers. And beyond 
all these lay the circling landscape, green and 
wooded, with its convent-crowned heights, its 
villas, its vineyards, its ilexes^ its cypresses ; 
and the purple line of the Euganean hills ; and 
the snowy peaks of the Italian Tyrol. 

The English girls looked round for a moment 
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in silence. Then the youoger took out a small 
sketch-book — the inevitable little Winsor-and- 
Newton book with its pencil and elastic band — 
and chose her point of view. 

*^Tou are not going to attempt to sketch 
this, Theodolinda ?" said the elder, with a 
slightly satirical stress on the demonstrative 
pronoun. 

" Do you know any cause or just impediment 
why I should not sketch it?" 

*' Because — well, because it is impossible." 

"J. coeur vaillant^ rien dHmpoasible" quoted 
the sketcher, with a cold smile ; sharpening the 
point of her pencil. *' Besides^ if it amuses me 
-if it serves to recall the scene by and by?" 

To recall the scene I As if a tiny pencilled 
outline could recall those fantastic peaks and 
violet shadows, those blue hills and bronzed 
cypresses, that arrowy river, those mediaeval 
towers, this marble wonder of symmetry and 
strength I 

" If it were the day of the final conflagration, 
Theodolinda," said the first speaker, impatient- 
ly, "I believe you would sit on a peak and 
sketch the world in flames I" 
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"Thanks for the euggestion. Should the 
opportunity occur in my time, I will act upon 
it." 

Close by where they were standing, between 
the topmost row of seats and the parapet, 
there was a rough wooden platform which had 
been erected for the use of the Government 
surveyors. 

Turning away with a slight shrug, the elder 
sister mounted this platform ; so not only com- 
manding a wider horizon, but looking sheer 
down the outer wall of the Amphitheatre, which, 
like a huge cliff, plunged down, rugged and 
weed-grown and weather-stained, to the piazza 
below. In that piazza, the busy little world of 
Verona was coming and going. There were 
loungers breakfasting outside the cafSs ; empty 
market-carts rumbling away towards the Porta 
Nuova; people hurrying to and fro; itinerant 
fryit, chestnut, and lemonade vendors sending 
up their shrill cries ; hack-carriages in rank for 
hire, and omnibuses coming in from the South- 
ern terminus, laden with luggage and crowded 
with passengers. A funeral procession present- 
ly emerged from one of the side-streets ; an 
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acolyte with a lantern mounted on a staff, a 
priest with an open book, and a following of 
hooded penitents bearing a covered bier. And 
before their dolorous death-chant had died 
away, there came a burst of military music, 
and a regiment of white-coated Austrian in- 
fantry marched briskly across the piazza, their 
bayonets flashing in the sun. 

The sketcher, meanwhile, was busy with her 
pencil ; the sailor leaned against the parapet ; 
La Giulietta, resting on the old marble seat a 
little way back, stole a glance at " Tlie Fatal 
Loves of Romeo and GiuliettaJ'* 

" Theodolinda," said the elder sister, from 
her point of vantage on the platform, '* do you 
remember that beautiful little flower with pink 
petals shading into violet, which we found last 
winter at the top of the Coliseum I They told 
us, you know, that it was one of the flora pecu- 
liar to the building, and unknown elsewhere." 

*'Yes— whatofitr 

" Well, I see one here, growing in a crevice 
of the outer wall of the Amphitheatre." 

^^ Are you sure it is the same V* asked 
Theodoliuda, abstractedly. 
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*a am confident of it— as confident as one 
can be from this distance. Unluckily, it is 
quite out of reach .... oh, dear I Don't do 
that — pray don't I It is too dangerous 1'' 

"What is too dangerous V 

" Why, look at this man .... If his foot 
slips, he will be dashed to pieces !" 

The sketcher, without rising, glanced up, 
and saw only two people where a moment 
before there had been three. The sailor had 
vanished. Noting the direction of the lady's 
eyes — perhaps, gathering something of the 
meaning of her words — he had slung himself 
lightly over the parapet, and by help of such 
hold for hand and foot as he could find in the 
interstices and inequalities of the masonry, had 
let himself down to almost within reach of the 
flower. 

*' He must have understood what vou said," 
observed Theodolinda, coolly. 

But the other sister — realising what must 
happen if the man's nerve or muscle failed — 
held her breath, closed her eyes, and said no- 
thing. 

La Giulietta, meanwhile, leaned over, breath- 
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lessly. She also realised the man's peril ; but 
she neither closed her eyes nor felt thefaintness 
of terror. She saw that he was agile and cool, and 
she admired his careless courage more than she 
feared his danger. Still her cheek paled some- 
what, as he went lower, and still lower. His 
right hand, driven firmly in between the 
broken joints of the masonry, held on but a 
little way below the parapet. His right knee 
rested on a projection lower down. His left 
foot was planted on the edge of a still lower 
block — ^his left hand was stretched down to 
pluck the flower. 

But the flower was just a little beyond his 
reach. He bent lower, and as he bent, the 
veins of his right hand stood out, and the 
knuckles showed white below the skin. The 
man's life hung by that hand I 

The Englishwoman, opening her eyes for a 
moment, uttered a faint exclamation. The girl 
snatched off her little kerchief, twisted it into a 
rope, and, with ready presence of mind, held it 
loopwise, at arm's length, over the edge of the 
parapet. 

He did not see it. He saw nothing but 
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that tiny pink blossom shivering in the breeze, 
half an inch below bis fingers. 

He would surely not attempt to go lower 1 
He paused — steadied himself by a closer 
grip of the knee — shifted the fingers of the 
right hand slowly, cautiously, as an organ- 
player shifts his fingers on the holding-notes, 

» 

and wormed his way an inch or two lower. 

Now his fingers touch the weedl Now, 
<;arefully — as carefully as if he were gathering 
it from a rock by the roadside — he loosens it 
round ; draws it out, root and all ; takes it in 
his mouth ; and, grasping the masonry with a 
double grip, hoists himself hand over hand till 
he gets both on the edge of the parapet. 

And now, his head having not yet cleared the 
level, he looks up for the first time — looks up, 
and meets the girl's eyes looking down. For 
one second, their two faces are scarce a couple 
of feet apart — in hers a tremulous emotion ; in 
bis, something that sends the quick blood in a 
torrent, not merely to her cheek, but over 
throat and brow. She draws back hastily. 
The next instant he has swung himself over — 
lighted on his feet — ^picked up his hat — ^present- 
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ed the coveted blossom to the lady on the 
platform. 

" Oh, thank you 1 Grazie mille I But how 
could you run such a dreadful risk — and for a 
mere flower?" stammered the Englishwoman, 
making a vague dash at a word or two of 
Italian. "It was too dangerous — troppo peri- 
colosOf you know 1" 

He smiled, and made a gesture of dissent. 

" You must have understood what I said 
.... do you speak English f 

" A little, Signora." 

" Well, you are a brave man ; but a brave 
man should not risk his life for nothing." 

" It was no risk, Signora." 

The Englishwoman's purse was in her hand. 

**I — ^I am very much obliged to you," she 
said, hesitatingly. 

But our sailor was not one of those who take 
money for little courtesies. 

•* At your service, Signora," he said, touching 
his hat and turning away. 

** It is the very same flower — ^I was sure of it," 
said the lady, rejoining her sister. *'And see^ 
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be has had the good sense to get it out by the 
roots! But it was dreadfully dangerous. I 
shall nerer think of it without a shudder." 

'^ I daresay it was not half so dangerous as 
it looked/' replied the sketcher, intent on the 
curvature of her seats. '* Remember that Arab 
who ran at full speed from the top to the 
bottom of the second pyramid, at Gheezeh I" 

"Ah, well, he does it every day, and gets hit* 
living by it. This man would not let me offer 
him a penny. But what strange animal hav& 
we here ?" 

" An early Christian, I should say, dug up 
from some of those underground places we were 
in just now." 

It was old Citti, carrying a bundle of shawls 
and feebly bowing. The Signore down below 
bad sent him with these wraps for the noble 
ladies. The Signore begged the noble ladies 
to beware of the cold, and not to forget that the 
wind was blowing from the north-east. Also 
he begged them to remember that they had a 
long giro to make before half-past one o'clock. 

" What does he say, Theodolinda ?" asked the 
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i^lder sister, whose Italian was evidently 
limited. 

** I haven't the slightest idea. He talks an 
nnknown tongue — probably ancient Etruscan. 
Who are you, my good man I" 

Old Citti, between bowing and coughing, 
explained that he was the custodian of the 
Amphitheatre, and that he had a small collec- 
tion of antiquities for sale, if the noble ladies 
would condescend to inspect them as they 
passed out. 

"And you, my blessed child,'' he added, 
turning to La Giulietta, "you can now go 
home ; for my customer is gone. And he has 
bought all my Roman coins — at my own price, 
too I Don't I always say that you bring me 
luck ? Give me the keys, dear child^ and let 
yourself out by the little door. Here is my 
pass-key — ^you can leave it with Uncle Stefano, 
and I will fetch it away when these travellers 
are gone.'' 

The girl was not sorry to be released. The 
morning was wearing on, and she had a piece 
of embroidery to jSnish before night. So she 
took the pass-key, dropped her curtsey to the 
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ladies, and tripped away down the great marble 
staircases and gloomy passages that had rung 
80 often in olden days to the rush and roar 
of thousands. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 



'^ TTTILL you let me out at the same time, 
" bellaGiuliettat" 

" You know my name?" 

That he should follow her .was not surprising. 
She had perhaps some instinctive foreknow- 
ledge that he would do so. But that he should 
call her by her name . . . This startled her. 

** How should I not know it f " 

" But you are a stranger !" 

" Am I a stranger ?" 

'* I never saw you in my life, till I let you into 
the Amphitheatre." 

The sailor looked at her, gravely smiling. 

** I stood close to you for some time this 
mornings at the bookstall in the Piazza dei 
Signori," he said. "You were buying that 
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ballad that I saw you reading just now — the 
ballad of Romeo and Giulietta. Will you show 
it to me ?" 

" I have not time,** she said, shyly. 

He was walking beside her — walking slowly, 
as if to prolong the conversation ; and as they 
went along the vaulted corridor, passing 
through spaces of shadow and openings of 
light, there came to them through the broad 
arches glimpses of the country beyond, and 
sounds of traffic from the town below. 

*' Pry thee, not so fast 1" he said ; for she was 
quickening her pace. ^' I have much to say to 

you.'' 

" What can you have to say to me ? I do 
not know you." 

^' I have as much to say to you as that Romeo 
in your ballad had to say to Giulietta, the night 
of their first meeting. I don't ask if you know 
the story 1^' 

"I have known it from childhood — every 
word of it." 

"They fell in love at first sight, bella 
lietta I" 
;ill hastening, she looked away. 
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•' There are those who say that love so kindled 
is the only real love. What do you think, dear 
donzella T 

" I — I have never thought about it." 
"May I tell you what / think? Nay, listen 
to me for an instant I I think that, somewhere 
or another in the wide world, every human soul 
has its fellow soul ; and that these two — created 
for each other — too often spend their whole 
lives seeking, wandering, yet never meeting. 
But when two such fellow souls do meet, then 
they recognise one another on the instant — 
know that they belong to one another, at once 
and for everl That is the only heaven-born 
love — that is love at first sight 1 And it was so 
that Romeo and Giulietta fell in love here in 
Verona, five hundred years ago. Their eyes 
met, and their souls were reunited." 
" But they were strangers, for all that !" 
" Nay, then, what is it, after all, to be stran- 
gers ? What does it mean ? It means want of 
sympathy, want of trust, want of mutual know- 
ledge. Are there not parents who, in this 
sense, are strangers to their own children 1 — 
husbands and wives who live together half their 
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lives, and remain strangers to the end ? But 
v^hen the trust and the sympathy are immedi- 
ate — when true souls meet, and recognise each 
other at first sight — what then ? Now I deny 
that Romeo and Giulietta were strangers, be- 
cause they became lovers on the instant ; and 
how can lovers be strangers f Are you and I 
strangers ?" 

'' I think so." 

" And I think — not so. Are you not Giuli- 
etta^ and am I not Romeo I" 

The colour flew to her face. 

"Is that your name?" she said. 

Then, drawing back mistrustfully : — 

" Ah, no 1 You jest. You are not Romeo I" 

"Indeed I do not jest. I am Romeo— for 
you ; if you will have it so !" 

They had just come to one of the open arches. 
He pointed to the blue hills far away. 

" Look," he said. " You have known all this 
from your childhood — as long as you can re- 
member. Yet have you not sometimes felt as 
if your memory was older than yourself — as if 
you had seen the sunset on those mountains 
long, long ago, in other times than ours? And 
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have you never met one whom you knew to be 
a stranger ; but whom, nevertheless, you seemed 
to remember in some distant past V How can 
I seem to you as a stranger ? To me it seems 
that I lost you long ago, and have just found 
you again." 

They were now standing in the deep em- 
brasure of the arch ; the girl looking away ; the 
man^ with ardent eyes, bending passionately 
towards her. 

" I never heard anyone talk as you talk," she 
said, wonderingly. 

" Were you born in that old house in the Via 
Cappello r 

" I have lived there as long as I can remem- 
ber anything/' she replied ; ** but I was not born 
there. I was born at Colognola, up in the hills 
yonder, among my father's people. My father 
and mother both died when I was a little child." 

"And you have lived since then with your 
uncle, who is a wheelwright ?" 

"How do you know that? How do you 
know that I live in the Via Cappello ?" 

''One need not be a sorcerer to discover 
that," he answered. "Besides, where should 
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La Giulietta live^ if not in the honse of her 
forefathers ? But will you not let me see your 
ballad ? By whom is it supposed to be sung — 
by the lover or the lady? Whatl not one 
glimpse, fair Giulietta ? You are obdurate I" 

" Indeed, I cannot stay. Listen I the clocks 
are striking ! It is already nine." 

''A moment longer I Does it seem strange 
to you that I dare to talk to you of love — I, 
who never saw you till to-day ? To me, it is 
not strange. All my life long, I have been 
dreaming of the woman I could love. I have 
waited for her, till I was weary of waiting — I 
have sought for her, till I was weary of seeking. 
And now, now at last, dear Giulietta, my wait- 
ing is rewarded — my dreams have come true." 

He took her hand, and for a moment she let 
it rest in his before she withdrew it. Truly no 
man had ever talked to her as this man talked ! 
She listened, half bewildered, half trembling. 
She did not quite understand what he meant — 
whether he was talking of the present or the 
past ; but only that he was talking of love. 

**Did that lady ask you to get her the 
flower?" she asked, presently. 
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'' No ; but she said to her sister that she wished 
for it. We sailors climb, you know^ like cats ; 
and to gather it was easy. I only wish the 
flower had been for you 1" 

" And you understood her foreign tongue ?" 

*' Enough for that. I have sailed many seas, 
and eaten the bread of many nations. It would 
be strange if I had not picked up a few words 
here and there.'' 

He had sailed many seas I A man whose 
home was on the deep ; here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow 1 She knew a girl up at Colognola 
who married a sailor ; and when they had been 
two months wedded, the sailor joined his ship 
and went away to sea. That was three years 
ago ; and to this day the girl knew not whether 
she was wife or widow. And Giulietta remem- 
bered how the village gossips shook their heads 
and vowed they had foretold it ; for your sailor, 
they said, is ever faithless I And this man with 
the grave voice, and the ardent eyes, and the 
sweet, persuasive words, like spoken music . . . 
would he not be faithless, like the rest ? The 
thought stung her with quick pain. But she 
said nothing ; only her cheek paled a little as 
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she stood with averted face, looking over to- 
wards the hills. 

All at once she felt his breath upon her hand 
— the hand which held the key. She drew it 
back quickly. 

'* No, cara/' he said, *^ I was not going to kiss 
it. I would pot so much as kiss the hem of 
your garment by stratagem. But what is the 
matter ?" 

" Cielo ! Do you hear the clocks ? Another 
quarter gone, and the day's work all to dol 
What will Uncle Stefano say to me when I take 
him the key ?" 

Cinderella herself never ran more swiftly 
when the clock struck twelve than La Giulietta 
now ran down the time-worn steps and echoing 
corridors. If the sailor had not been as good 
at running as at climbing, he would have found 
it a hard matter to keep up with her. In vain, 
as he ran, he entreated her not to mind about 
the key. She might leave it with him, and he 
would take care that old Citti had it safely 
when the travellers left. 

But she only shook her head and ran the 
faster. 

VOL. n. T 
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" When shall I see you again f he asked, as 
they traversed the last passage. 

« How can I tell r 

"Will you go to market in the morning? 
Ah, no — I remember. There will be no market 
again till Thursday. Will you come here — to 
the Arena ?" 

" No, no — ^impossible 1" 

'' Perhaps you may be going to mass f " 

"To mass I — on a week-day morning I Do 
you take me for a fine lady?" 

** Well, then, to vespers I Surely you some- 
times go to vespers f " 

" Sometimes — not often." 

They had now reached '* the little door," as it 
was called. It would have been a big door any- 
where else. And now, because she was agitated 
and in haste. La Oiulietta could not turn the 
key. 

'' Let me try," said the sailor. 

But the lock was obstinate ; and the more he 
tried it, the less it would open. 

" You will go to vespers to-morrow, dear 
donzellal" he urged. "Say that you willl 
Where shall it be? At San Zenonet Or is 
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San Zenone too far from your home? You will 
not ? So I it turns at last I Shall I not take 
charge of the key ?" 

But the girl — besides that she had left her 
basket in the workshop — would not give up her 
trust. She had promised to leave the key in 
Uncle Stefano's hands, and that she must do, to 
the letter. 

" Then it is Addio, but not for long," he said, 
as he locked the door on the outside and gave 
her back the key. 

She lifted her dark lashes ; gave him one shy, 
swift glance; whispered "Addio," and was 
gone. 

Then he stood looking after her till she 
reached the fifth archway to the left, under 
which was her uncle's workshop. 

And neither he nor she observed how the 
-driver of a passing vettura checked his horse 
to stare at them ; witnessed their parting ; and 
then — having a fare inside and a load of lug- 
gage on the roof — whipped on savagely, with 
rage in his heart and an oath between his teeth. 

She had never said "Addio" to 'Tonio 
Moretti with such a look as that I 

t2 
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CHAPTER XX. 

STEFANO BENl'S UNWELCOME. VISITORS. 

fTIHE sailor crossed the piazza, and took a chair 
-*- under the awning in front of a cafe, where 
a number of men of the better class were break- 
fasting al fresco. Here he called for a cup of 
chocolate, and sat watching till La Oiulietta 
should come from her uncle's workshop. He 
had not long to wait. Before his chocolate 
was brought, he saw her on the threshold. She 
lingered a moment, as if listening to some one 
within ; cast a hurried glance round the piazza ; 
and then sped swiftly away, past the guard- 
house and down the Via Piazza Bra. She did 
not see him, and he did not move. He only 
followed her with his eyes as long as she was 
in sight. 

"Chocolate, Signoref said a sleek waiter, 
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depositing his tiDj tray upon the little table on 
which the sailor's elbow was resting. 

The man's manner was a trifle oflF-hand, as if 
he thought this pilot-coated seaman out of place 
among his gentlemen customers. 

" How much f " asked the sailor, his hand al- 
ready in his pocket. 

" One lira." 

Pilot-coat threw down a two-lire piece. 

" You may bring me a cigarette, and keep the 
change." 

The sleek waiter became suddenly respect- 
ful. His gentlemen customers who habitually 
dawdled away their mornings at the cafe were 
not wont to fee him in this way. They would 
send him to and fro, grumble at the quality of 
the absinthe, read all the journals in succession, 
keep possession of their tables the whole morn- 
ing long, and not give him more than ten 
centesirai for himself when all was done. 

The sailor, however, observed neither his 
incivility nor his civility. Slowly smoking his 
cigarette, he sat looking dreamily before him, 
seeing and hearing nothing. Meanwhile, the 
Englishman and his daughters came out from 
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the Amphitheatre, entered their carriage, and 
drove away ; old Citti hobbled along as far as 
the fifth archway, to claim his key ; Stefano 
Beni emerged from the depths of his workshop, 
and held a conversation with Luigi the black- 
smith over Padre Anselmo's wheel ; a mounte- 
bank in a gaily-painted cart took up his station 
in the piazza, and discoursed of quack medicines 
to an impromptu audience ; people and vehicles 
passed and repassed, and the life of the place 
grew noisier and busier as the day waxed 
hotter. But of all this the smoker, absorbed in 
his own thoughts, was as unconscious as if 
Verona and its Amphitheatre were a hundred 
miles away. 

By-and-by, having come to the end of his 
cigarette, he roused himself, and got up with a 
bright, assured look, as if he had made up his 
mind upon some difficult question. And then, 
without looking to right or left, he walked 
straight across to the fifth archway. ^ 

'^ Good morning. Signer Beni. May I speak 
to you for five minutes V* 

La Giulietta's uncle, having passed on the 
priest's wheel to his neighbour, had gone back 
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to the shaping of his spokes. Seeing this 
stranger at the door, he put down his tools and 
wiped his hands on his apron. 

"Surely," he said; and pointed to a three- 
legged stool, which was the only seat he had to 
oflfer. 

But the sailor preferred to stand. 

•* Not till I have told you my business." 

The wheelwright looked at him with curiosity. 

** It is not often," he said, ^' that a man of your 
calling does business with a man of my calling." 

'* It is not with your calling that I am con- 
cerned, Signer Beni," replied the sailor ; " but 
with your niece." 

" My niece I What have you to do with my 
niece i 

"1 wish to make her my wife." 

A sullen flush mounted slowly over Stefano 
Beni's sallow face. 

" Who are you T he asked, abruptly. 

'* I come from Bari. My name is Cesare 
Douato. I am a merchant seaman, and I sail 
my own vessel. I have worked hard, and been 
fortunate. I want no dowry with the woman I 
marry." 
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'* Since when have you known my niece I" 

" Since this morning." 

" This morning ! What do you mean by * this 
mommg T 

, ** I mean that I saw her by chance just now, 
in the market-place, and that I followed her 
into the Arena." 

** Never till this morning? Never before ?" 

" Never." 

The wheelwright laughed contemptuously. 

« Go 1" he said. " You are mad." 

" Do I look like a madman ?" 

" You talk like one ; that is worse." 

The sailor smiled gravely. 

"Here is my passport," he said, pulling out a 
well-worn pocket-book, and producing a much 
stamped and counter-signed document. ^'I 
have not my ship's papers with me ; but I will 
fetch them from Venice." 

"Your passport and your ship's papers are 
nothing to me," said the wheelwright, roughly. 
** I tell you, the thing is impossible." 

" Why impossible !" 

** For a thousand reasons." 

"Name five." 
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" One is enough. Because you are a stranger, 
and I know nothing about you." 

** That is an objection that cures itself daily. 
I am less a stranger to you now than I was ten 
minutes ago ; and when we have known each 
other for a month, it will be as if we had been 
acquainted all our lives." 



" But if I don't choose to know you at all — 
what then ?" 

** Then one or other of us will have to put up 
with an annoyance. Either I must be disap- 
pointed of the pleasure of your friendship ; or 
you must tolerate mine. But, good Signer 
Beni, why need we waste words! I am an 
honest man, and a prosperous. I love your 
niece, and I will settle twenty-five thousand 
lire upon her and her children the day of our 
marriage. Can I say fairer t" 

Stefano Beni bit his lip. He was bewildered ; 
angry ; impatient. He knew not what to say. 
The man looked honest, and spoke frankly. To 
test the truth of his statements would not be 
difficult. Supposing all was as he represented 
it to be, would he, Stefano, be justified in main- 
taining an attitude of opposition? He loved his 
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niece dearly — as dearly as if she were his own 
daughter ; but his love was not without a touch 
of selfishness. He had never said to himself 
that he wished his little Giulietta to live un- 
wedded for his sake; but the future held few 
possibilities more unwelcome than that of her 
marriage. And yet ... a man so well-to-do 
as this stranger! A man willing and able to 
place her in a position beyond the reach of 
worldly needs and dangers! Twenty-five 
thousand lire! To a man in Stefano Beni's 
rank of life, twenty-five thousand lire (a thou- 
sand pounds English^ is a handsome fortune. 

'* How can I tell that you would do all this ?'* 
he said, sullenly ; " how can I tell that what 
you say is true ?" 

" Give me till the day after to-morrow, and I 
will satisfy you on every point. If you like to 
come with me to Venice, you shall see my ship. 
As for the money, I will lodge it here, in Verona, 
in the hands of any banker you please to 
name." 

"And what then? My girl is not to be 
bought and sold like a bale of merchandise !'' 

"God forbid! No, Signer Beni — I know 
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that. Let me convince you ; and then let me 
take my chance with the donzella. That is all 
I ask." 

But Cesare Donato's " all " was more by far 
than Stefano Beni was willing to concede. That 
" all " was neither more nor less than the small 
end of an iron wedge in an iron hand. 

Driven into a corner, the wheelwright con- 
sidered for a moment — not as to what he should 
say, but as to how he should say it. 

" See here, Signer Donate," he answered 
presently, with a dogged slowness of utterance* 
" You have been plain with me — I will be plain 
with you. I am in no haste to get my girl 
married. The longer she stays with me, the 
better content shall I be. But when she mar- 
ries — if marry she must — it shall not be to such 
an one as you." 

'* What do you mean by * such an one ' as I ? 
Am I blind, or dumb, or a hunchback?" 

" You are not one of us. You say you come 
from Bari. That is just as if you said you came 
from America. I know nothing about Bari; 
except that it is hundreds of miles away — as 
far away as America, for aught I can telU 
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Your people are not our people ; your ways are 
not our ways. We are of the north — you are 
of the south. We are of the land — you are of 
the sea. It will not do. Let there be an end 
of it." 

" I cannot take that answer from you, Stefano 
Beni." 

** You will have to take it," said the wheel- 
wright, roughly. 

'' I may have to take it ; but it will be from 
herself. I claim only fair treatment and a fair 
chance. Make enquiry as to my character and 
my means. Sift the question as much as you 
please. It is your right. Or I will myself lay 
the proofs before you ; and to insist on your 
investigation of them is my right. The rest 
concerns your niece." 

The wheelwright burst into an angry laugb. 

" By the body of Bacchus I" he said, " this is 
good I A fellow whom I never saw before, and 
whom I wish. never to see again, walks into my 
workshop, tells me he has taken a fancy to my 
niece at first sight, and refuses to accept * No ' 

« 

for an answer I" 

*• I deny that you have the right to say * No,' 
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unless you show that I am unworthy, and a 
liar." 

" Worthy or unworthy, true or a liar, it's all 
one to me. I disapprove ; and that's enough/' 

" I beg your pardon/' said Donato. ''It is a 
great deal too much. To watch over your 
niece's interests, to protect her against a spend- 
thrift, a drunkard, or a thief, is your duty. But 
you are not justified in standing between her 
and an honest man who would settle his money 
upon her, and make her a good husband." 

"I have said my last word. I disapprove. 
Good morning/' 

And Stefano Beni took up his chisel and 
mallet with the air of a man who had no more 
time to waste in idle argument. 

'* Then I say again that I will accept no re- 
fusal but hers. In the meanwhile, I go to 
Venice for my papers. Till we next meet^ 
Signer Beni/' 

With these words, the sailor lifted his hat 
and left the workshop. 

Then Stefano Beni fell to work savagely, 
and the chips flew from his chisel-point like 
sparks from a smith's anvil. Was ever man so 
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tried — so defied — so thwarted ? His little Gin- 
lietta^ forsooth I His pearl of girls I His very 
own I She whom he had fed, sheltered, cher- 
isbed in the core of his heart, since she was a 
tiny, toddling child — she for whom he had been 
secretly scraping and saving year by year, as 
persistently as if she were the offspring of his 
own loins I That a fellow like this — a foreigner 
as one might almost say — should dare to cast 
covetous eyes upon her • . . . Holy Madonna ! 
it was enough to enrage a saint ! Was it for 
this that he had taken such pride in her educa- 
tion, sending her to the Carmelite school daily 
for nine long years, till she could not only read 
and write as well as the nuns themselves, but 
embroider better than any other skilled work- 
woman in Verona? Was it for this that he 
had worked summer and winter, week-days 
and festas, counting every lira, grudging no- 
thing for the good of the little one, and deny- 
ing everything to himself? Corpo e sanguel — 
no. And this man alleged that he, Stefano 
Beni, was not ^'justified" in his refusal I 
'' Justified," indeed I A fellow like this to talk 
of justice I Should he rear a delicate and pre- 
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C10U8 flower, shelter it, water it, train it with 
infinite pains and care ; and when it came at 
last to perfection, should it be rudely plucked 
by the rough hand of a passing stranger? 
Would that be justice? '*An honest man," 
forsooth I As if there were not scores of ho- 
nest men in Verona as good as he I Let him 
take his honesty and his money to another 
market^ and the devil go with him I 

Such was the indignant tenour of Stefano 
Beni's meditations. Like most taciturn men, 
he could be sufficiently angry when roused ; 
and on the present occasion, he was wroth 
exceedingly. So he chiselled and hammered, 
and muttered and fumed, till he had worked 
off a little of his superfluous heat ; then wiped 
the perspiration from his brow ; drank a long 
draught of cold water from the old green pit- 
cher that always stood on the comer shelf; and 
went in next door to see how his neighbour the 
blacksmith was getting on. Here he found his 
own apprentice, Matteo, assisting to hold the 
wheel, while Luigi hammered on the tire. The 
job, in fact, was nearly done. 

*' Look here, neighbour," he said, presently ; 
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"you have more book-learning than I, and 
know more about places. Can you tell me 
anything about Bari ?" 

"About Bari I" the blacksmith repeated. 
" Well, not much. It's a good long way off, 
down in the south country." 

" But it is in Italy ?"• 

" Oh, yes — ^it is in Italy." 

" And a seaport ?" 

" Surely — ^a seaport on the Adriatic coast. 
You may see plenty of Bari trading-vessels at 
Ancona and Venice. Our neighbour Sacchi, 
who understands the wholesale business as 
well as any man in the town, gets all his oil 
from Bari. Being brought by sea to Venice, it 
comes cheaper than the oils of Florence and 
Lucca, which have to be brought across the 
Appenines.'' 

"Then it is a place doing a brisk trade?" 

" None more so. Don't you know the pro- 
verb — *Bari for oil; Trani for figs ; Otranto for 
pretty women ' ? But why do you ask?" 

To this question the wheelwright made no 
reply ; but stood looking silently on, while the 
last nails were driven. 
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" I will settle with you for this job, Luigi/' 
he said ; " and Padre Anselmo can settle with 
me. 

He did not choose the blacksmith to know 
that the cost of the tire was to come out of his 
own pocket. That was a secret between his 
little Giulietta and himself; and perhaps he was 
also a little ashamed of his weakness in the 
matter. Then — having to send the wheel back 
to the Golden Sun — he bade Matteo call round 
by way of the Osteria del Cappello, and tell his 
niece that he was too busy to come home at 
mid-day to dinner. 

"Got a pressing job on hand, neighbour?" 
asked the blacksmith, who had his share of 
curiosity. 

Stefano Beni -looked glum and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" No," he said ; ** but I'm out of sorts to-day, 
and have no stomach for my food. That's all." 

And so, with a nod, he walked off to the 
cook's-shop at the corner of the Vicolo San 
Nicola, and bought him half a loaf of black 
bread and a plate of beans and oil ; upon which 
frugal fare, washed down with another draught 

. VOL. n. u 
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from the green pitcher, he presently made his 
solitary meal. ' 

His rage was over now; but his thoughts 
were gloomy, and his heart was full of bitter- 
ness. He wondered, as he lit his pipe and sat 
brooding in the inner gloom of his den, if there 
was in all Verona a man more ill-used than 
himself. 

All at once, breaking upon the mid-day still- 
ness of the almost empty piazza, there came a 
sound as of some vehicle furiously driven ; and 
the next moment — almost before he had raised 
his head to look — a hack vettura dashed up to 
his door. The vettura was empty ; the horse 
was reeking ; the driver jumped down, whip in 
hand, and walked in without ceremony. 

It was 'Tonio Moretti, looking pale and 
excited. 

"Good morning, neighbour Beni," he said. 
** I feared you were gone home to dinner." 

"You feared wrongly, then," growled the 
wheelwright, without taking his pipe from his 
lips, *' Anything the matter?" 

" Yes — I have something very important to 
say to you." 
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" It must needs be very important^ to make 
you drive like that 1" 

" The matter is this," said the young vettur- 
ino, boldly. "I love your niece Giulietta. 
You know me. You know that my father left 
me five thousand lire ; and that my vettura and 
my two horses are my own. I can keep a wife 
in comfort. Will you give me La Giulietta's 
hand in marriage f 

For a moment, Stefano Beni stared at him in 
angry stupefaction ; then jumped to his feet, 
and shivered his pipe into a dozen pieces. 

" What ! another of you ?" he exclaimed. 
''Diavolo 1 it is too much." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
love's young dream. 

" mHEN it is Addio— but not for long." 

■*• Those were his words. How well she 
remembered them 1 How well she remembered 
the way in which they were said— the tone, so 
resolute and so tender I Sure Romeo himself 
never looked and spoke more like a princely 
lover I 

And now the morrow was come — the morrow 
on which he had urged her to meet him at the 
Arena, at San Zenone, at matins, at vespers ; 
and she had refused all his entreaties. Except 
on market days, La Giulietta rarely passed the 
boundary which divided the little inner world 
of the Osteria del Cappello from the outer 
world of streets beyond the gate ; and on this 
particular morning, if even she had needed to 
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go into the town, she told herself she would 
have put up with any inconvenience rather than 
seem to seek a meeting. 

But it so happened that she needed nothing 
out of doors. She had sent her embroidery 
home last evening, and must now begin another 
piece for the same employer. So it was a day 
to sit at work while daylight lasted. 

In the meanwhile, she would not even go 
down to the well ; for there the gossips were 
congregated as usual, and there 'Tonio Moretti 
was loitering^ also as usual, casting impatient 
glances towards her balcony, and wondering 
why she was so late. But he might wait, and 
he might wonder ; and when he was tired of 
waiting and wondering, he might go ! What 
right had he to waylay and annoy her every 
morning with his unwelcome courtship? How 
dared he call her " Cara Giulietta " ? 

"Good Brigita," she said, interrupting one 
of the neighbours on her way down stairs, 
" will you fill my can for me ? 1 am so busy 
this morning 1 — and I will do as much for you 
another day." 

And Brigita, who was a good-natured soul. 
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and wife to the lame clog-maker on the fourth 
floor, Bmiled knowingly as she took the big 
brass can from the girl's hand, and said :— 

** With pleasure, Giulietta mia ; but there is 
one below who has been looking for you this 
last half-hour. Ah I ah I I used to pretend to 
be hard-hearted myself sometimes, when I was 
of your age, and Carlo was courting me I" 

So 'Tonio Moretti, having lingered till half- 
past seven, went his way ; whereby he again 
missed the early arrival from Milan, and missed 
it for nothing. 

La Giulietta, meanwhile, made haste with her 
household work ; dusting and washing np ; 
polishing her uncle's carved oak chair, and 
rubbing the old brass dishes and the tall 
classically shaped lucerne, till they shone like 
burnished gold. Then, having prepared her 
vegetables for the soup, watered the flowers in 
her balcony, fed her linnet, and done all that 
perfect cleanliness and order could do to make 
the place pretty and home-like, she brought out 
her work-basket, and her bag of coloured silks, 
and her reels of gold and silver thread, and 
settled down to the day's embroidery. 
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Such was the routine of her daily life ; and 
she was wont to pursue it as contentedly as if 
there were no gay shops in the Via del Corso, 
and no sweet country walks beyond the walls. 
When it was neither too hot in summer nor too 
cold in winter, she would carry her chair out 
upon the balcony ; and there, with bent head 
and busy fingers, singing softly to herself, she 
plied her needle in the sunshine. 

But to-day she stayed within ; sitting a little 
way back from the open window, and screened 
by a climbing bower of nasturtiums and 
convolvuli, which all the summer it had been 
her delight to train. From here she commanded 
a peep over one side of the courtyard, and 
could see, not only the archway surmounted by 
the ancient cognisance of the Capulets, but also 
the customers going in and out of the trattoria ; 
the serving-maid carrying the dishes across 
from the kitchen ; the cobbler in his stall in the 
corner; and old Anita roasting her chestnuts 
under the gateway. 

" Then it is Addio ; but not for long !" 

The words ran in her head like a tune. '' Not 
for long" — but for how long? Would he try to 
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see her again to-day? What if he were even 
now in the street outside, seeking for the 
house T What if he were just coming into the 
courtyard T If she saw him standing there in 
the shade, what would she dot iShe hardly 
dared to peep down through the nasturtiums, 
lest she should meet his eyes looking up. 

Was his name really Romeo ? Or did he say 
that it was Romeo, merely by way of telling her 
that he loved her ? This was a knotty point, 
and it gave her much to think about. If he were 
indeed Romeo ... ah 1 if he were ! Now in the 
Gallery of the Palazzo del Consiglio there was 
a picture which she used to go and look at on 
festa days, when the rooms were open to the 
public— an indifferent piece of art, brown with 
age, and not entered in the catalogue. It was 
a portrait of some unknown personage by 
some unknown artist, apparently a follower of 
Giorgione; and it represented a dark-eyed, melan- 
choly looking man with black hair, and a forked 
beard^ and a gold chain about his neck, and his 
right hand resting on the hilt of a jewelled 
dagger. A mere child of the people, inheriting 
the people's instinctive love for art, but utterly 
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ignorant of styles, periods, schools, and the data 
of costumes, the girl had long since made up 
her mind that this sixteenth-century personage 
was the hero of the ancient love-story. She 
had interrogated the old canvas, and she 
fancied that it had told her its story. But alas ! 
her Romeo of yesterday was not in the least 
like her Romeo of the Palazzo del Consiglio. 
His hair and beard were of a reddish brown ; 
his eyes were hazel ; he had nothing of the 
fatal look of the man in the old picture. 

Then she brought out her ballad (it was in 
twenty-four verses 1) and set herself to learn it 
by heart. And as she matched her silks and 
planted her stitches, she sang over and over 
again the refrain with which each stanza 
ended : — 




- - me - ol mi - o ben. . . lo ta - me-rb per 
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Last evening, she sent home a slip of border- 
ing for an altar-cloth. This morning she was 
beginning on a white satin stole, to be by-and- 
by covered by her busy fingers with a mediaeval 
pattern of crimson roses alternating with 
golden oak leaves and silver acorns. The 
design, drawn upon vellum and richly coloured, 
lay beside her on the table. A dainty handi- 
craft I It was no wonder that her little hands 
were soft and delicate. 

" lo t'amerb per sempre 
Romeo 1 mio . . /* 

Was that a tap at the door ? 

The needle dropped from her fingers. She 
held her breath, listening, not daring to move. 

The tap was repeated. 

That he should actually come to the house — 
that he should venture to mount the stairs — 
that he should dare to knock at the door .... 
this was what she had not foreseen 1 What 
must she do ? To admit him was out of the 
question. Did he suppose that any modest 
maiden would do that? Surely he was too 
boldl She had but one course open to her. 
She must keep silent, and not open the door. 
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Then there came a third tap, and a boyisb 
voice (not his voice I) cried, impatiently : — 

" Ho, there I Is no one within ?" 

She ran to the door and opened it at once ; 
and there stood a lad with a basket. 

" The Signorina Giulietta Beni ?" 

'* I am Giulietta Beni." 

He handed her the basket, and, with a quick 
** Good day !" touched his cap and was gone. 

Flowers ! A simple wicker basket lined with 
moss and full of flowers — such flowers as she 
had never seen before I Some looked as if made 
of white velvet ; some were like wax, semi- 
transparent, pink and creamy white ; some 
sparkled all over, as if iced or crystallised ; and 
some were more like butterflies than blossoms* 
Most wonderful of all was a star-shaped crimson 
flower with a jewelled heart, like a cluster of 
rubies in a golden setting. 

The girl hung over them, breathless, bewil- 
dered, dazzled. Such flowers, surely, could 
only grow in Paradise ! 

Then, one by one, being almost afraid ta 
touch them, she took them out ; and there at 
the bottom lay a single white rose-bud, with a 
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slip of paper twisted about its stem ; and on 
this paper was written in pencil — ^^ Borneo a 
Giuliettar 

All the rest of that day she shut herself up in 
the house ; working, it is true, yet making little 
progress. Could she help it^ if her thoughts 
wandered and her hands now and then lay idle 
in her lap I She hid the basket in her own 
room at dinner-time, not daring to let the won- 
drous Paradise-flowers be seen by Uncle Stefano; 
and in the evening, when it became dusk, she 
stole down with a handful of the fairest for Our 
Lady's shrine in the courtyard. 

So the hours went by ; and when night came, 
ber sleep took up the sweet dreams of the day. 
Then the moon, mounting slowly behind the 
roofs at the back where once was Capulet's 
garden^ flooded the ancient house and its sur- 
roundings with a tender glory ; and by-and-by 
the silver stream flowed in at the window of 
the room in which she slept^ stealing along the 
wall ; creeping towards the table at her bed- 
side; travelling with imperceptible motion from 
her beads to her missal, from her missal to the 
single rose-bud in its tumbler of water standing 
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nearest to her pillow. And when it slid pre- 
sently to the face of the sleeper, the girl's lips 
parted in a happy smile, as if that wandering 
ray carried a message, or a kiss, from the white 
bud on the table to the crimson blossom of her 
mouth. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH." 

^* irY little girl/' said Stefano Beni, taking 
•^^ his pipe from his lips, *' you are happy, 
aren't you ? As happy as Lotta and Lisa, for 
instance ?" 

It was evening — the evening of the second 
day after his interview with Cesare Donate. 
Giulietta, meanwhile, had heard no more of her 
stranger-lover ; but the wheelwright had this 
very afternoon received another visit from him. 
Donate had been to Venice and back during the 
forty-eight hours; and had brought with him 
his ship's papers, a bundle of bills of lading, 
invoices, and the like; all of which^ including 
his passport, and some letters written by a 
certain Canon Alassio of Bari, in whose parish 
Donate owned a small property, the wheel- 
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wright had been unwillingly constrained to 
examine. That the man was respectable and 
respected — all, in short, that he represented 
himself to be — was evident enough. So much, 
at least, Stefano Beni was bound to admit. Not 
many maidens in his little girFs rank of life had 
the chance of marrying so well; — that also 
could not be denied. As Donato's wife, she 
would never need to turn her hand to house- 
hold work ; she would hold her head as high 
as the wife of any tradesman in Verona ; 
nay, she would almost be a lady I The Canon's 
letters to Donate were addressed to II Capitano 
Donate. Worried and irritated as he was, 
Stefano Beni could not but feel a glow of secret 
pride as he thought of these things. 

" My nephew-in-law, the Capitano Donate 1" 
— how grandly it rolled off one's tongue ! 

The wheelwright could not resist saying it to 
himself once or twice, as he walked home that 
evening; and each time that he repeated it, 
his soul was comforted within him. As for 
'Tonio Moretti, it is impossible to say with 
what scorn La Giulietta's uncle regarded him 
and his pretensions. A vetturino, forsooth! 
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As if his niece would marry a vetturino ! Tet 
three days ago, although his opposition would 
have been just as determined, he would have 
admitted that 'Tonio Moretti was an excellent 
match, and his pride at least would have been 
gratified by the offer. 

Never in his life had Stefano Beni been so 

perplexed and so unhappy as during these last 

forty-eight hours. He had brooded over the 

thing by day, and lain awake thinking of it by 

night, till his head and his heart ached. At 

first he was for sending his niece's lovers to the 

right-about, and burying the whole episode in 

oblivion ; but this was more easily said than 

done. Resolute men both^ the suitors declined 

to be summarily dismissed. Each claimed his 

right to be answered by the girl herself. Thus 

brought to bay, the wheelwright made up his 

mind to be beforehand with them. She should 

know everything ; and from his own lips. Be- 

sides, he could not but be conscious of an 

uneasy sense of duty in the matter. Had he 

any right to stand between her and her possible 

good fortune? And if she must marry and 

leave him (for girls would marry), were it not 
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better she married well than ill ? Whereby it 
will be seen that, in so far as Stefano Beni's 
consent was necessarj'-, Cesare Donato's cause 
was as good as gained. 

And this was why the old man^ after sitting 
moodily by the fire for the best part of the 
evening, took his pipe from his lips, and asked 
his little girl if she was happy. 

La Giulietta, deftly repairing her uncle's 
Sunday waistcoat, looked up with a glad smile. 

*' Happy ? I should think so, little uncle 1 
Far happier than Lotta and Lisa, whose mother 
is always scolding." 

" But they have more pleasure than you." 

" They go sometimes to the theatre, because 
their cousin Tomaso gives them tickets ; but I 
don't envy them. I am content to be at home 
with you." 

**1 am a dull old fellow to be at home with. 
Many maidens of your age would by this time 
be thinking of husbands aud homes of their 
own." 

La Giulietta bent over her work, and was 
fiilent. 

" Have you had no such thoughts, my child?" 

VOL. II. X 
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'* I — ^little UDcle ?" she stammered, diligently 
stitching. 

**Ay, you. Why not? You were sixteen 
your last birthday. . . ." 

" Seventeen 1" she interposed, quickly. 

** Was it seventeen ? Dio 1 how time flies I 
Well then, you were seventeen last birthday, 
and are pretty enough for a princess." 

**Am I pretty, little uncle? Do you really 
think I am pretty ?" 

** Uo I think that you don't know all about it 
better than I do ?" 

La Giulietta jumped up, and gave him a kiss 
on each cheek. 

" I am so glad I am pretty !" she said, gaily. 
** I want to be pretty !" 

"Tell the truth, and say you want to be 
admired." 

But there the wheelwright was wrong. She 
had ** no snch stuff in her thoughts." To be 
fair in the eyes of one — one only ; that was all 
her ambition. 

*' I don't care a bit to be admired," she said, 
going back to her waistcoat-mending. "But 
for your sake, little uncle, I should be sorry if I 
was ugly to look at !" 
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" For my sake 1 Che 1 che 1 — you have been 
the light of my eyes, from the day I brought 
you home with me from Colognola — a little 
motherless mite rolled up in a shawl, sound 
asleep, and not able to speak six words plainly !" 
That was the day after my mother's death !" 
Ay ; and the neighbours thought I was mad, 
because I didn't pack you off to your father's 
sister at Naples — she who had never even seen 
you, and had seven children of her own to look 
after ! ^ Not a bit of it,' says I ; * the babe's all 
that's left to me of my own kith and kin, and 
who so fit to take her as myself?' And I did 
take you, then and there. It had been a hot 
day, I remember, and the evening turned chilly 
after sun-down ; and thankful I was when neigh- 
bour Bartolo overtook me in his carretta. * Want 
a lift, friend Beni V says he ; ' give me your 
bundle, and jump up.' — *My bundle's a baby,' 
.says I. You should have seen his face ! God 
knows, I was sad enough ; and yet for the life 
of me I couldn't help laughing I" 

" How thankful I am that you did net pack 
the poor little bundle off to Naples, Uncle 
Stefano 1" 

x2 
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** Still, it might have been better for you, ray 
little girl. You would have been brought up 
under a woman's eye, and among children like 
yourself." 

** You have been as good to me as any wo- 
man — and better I" 

'* Well, well — your Aunt Franeesca Petrucelli, 
rich as she is, has her own family to provide for ; 
and what few lire I have scraped together are 
all for you, my child I Shall I tell you what has 
been in my mind this many a year? I have 
thought that by and by, perhaps, I might 
manage to buy a bit of ground on one of the 
hillsides yonder, and build a little house on it 
for you and me. I should like to sit in the 
shade of my own vine and eat polenta of my 
own growing, before I die." 

** Dear Uncle Stefano, you will never be rich 
enough for that I" 

"How can you tell? And then I have also 
thought that — who knows? — the Madonna 
might some day send us an honest, industrious 
lad whom I could love as a son, and who would 
make a good husband for my Giulietta." 

Again she made no reply. What could she say t 
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" You don't want to live and die a nun, do 
you, my child ?" 

"Dear little uncle — the future will take care 
of itself!" 

There was a momentary silence. He saw 
that she was embarrassed ; and her embarrass- 
ment added to his difficulty. 

" I think I know of one who would be glad 
enough to take care of your future, my little 
girl," he said, presently. 

She dropped the button she was about to sew 
on, and stooped to look for it. 

"'Tonio Moretti wishes you well." 

He said it with a sinking heart ; for he had 
begun to fear that she might not be indifferent 
to the good-looking vetturino. 

" Tonio Moretti ? I detest 'Tonio Moretti I" 

" But all the girls are in love with him 1" 

" Then they are not of my mind, Uncle Ste- 
fano." 

"When little maidens say they 'detest' a 
man, it sometimes means that they like him very 
much indeed,^' said the wheelwright, anxiously. 

"And when I say that I detest 'Tonio Mo- 
retti, it means that I hate the sight of his face 
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and the sound of his voice, and that I would go 
balf-an-hour out of my way any day, rather 
than meet him I" 

The old man was puzzled, but not convinced. 
It might be a lovers' quarrel, after all. 

"Maybe he has oiFended you?" 

" He is always offending me. His very name 
offends me. Dear little uncle, don't speak to me 
of 'Tonio Moretti — I have never liked him, and 
nothing would ever make me like him." 

" I don't want you to like him — or anyone, 
for that matter," said the wheelwright, with a 
sigh of relief. " I'd rather keep my little girl to 
myself for a few years longer — ^if I can." 

He waited, looking at her wistfully. 

" If I can 1" he repeated. 

Still she made no reply. 

" There is a certain Gesare Donate, by the 
way ... do you know him 1" 

She vaguely repeated the name. No — she 
had never heard it. 

*' He knows you." 

" He is welcome." 

" He — body of Bacchus 1 I may as well out 
^ith it at once. He asks you in marriage." 
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She looked up, laughing somewhat ner- 
vously. 

'* I am much obliged,'^ she said, " Who is he I" 

'^ A man older than 'Tonio Moretti, and bet- 
ter off — a rich man, in fact. What you women 
call ' a good match.' " 

•* One of your customers, little uncle ?" 

" No ; a stranger.^' 

" But it is ridiculous !" 

" You are sure you know nothing of him ?" 

" I never heard of him in my life." 

" Still, you must have seen him. Think, my 
child — vou showed some travellers over the 
Arena, the other day '^ . . . 

She looked startled. A doubt flashed across 
her. Yet he said " a rich man." No ; it was 
impossible. Her Romeo was as poor as herself. 

"An old Signore and his two daughters — 
foreigners," she replied, hesitatingly. 

"No one beside? He of whom I speak, this 
Cesare Donate, is a seaman — master of a trad- 
ing vessel . . . Ah 1 You begin to under- 
stand !" 

Stefano Beni looked at her fixedly^ and a 
dull pain seemed to tighten at his throat. 
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** So 1 I see how it is," he said, bitterly ; 
" the old man's day is over." 

But she flew to him, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

'' Dearest, dearest uncle I" she cried, " that 
can never be 1 I will only love you the more I" 

That is what the young always say ; and for 
the moment, in the joy of their hearts, they be- 
lieve it. They are so happy that they credit 
themselves with a boundless capacity for loving. 
The new tie will but strengthen the old ties ; 
the new hope keep bright the old memo- 
ries. Nothing shall be changed ; no one shall 
be superseded ; all shall be bettered, consolida- 
ted, enriched ; for is not the Golden Age come 
back? 

So say the young ; so go on their way re- 
joicing. But the old know better. They listen, 
they smile, they affect to believe; but, like 
Stefano Beni, they know that their day is over. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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